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Four Portfolios for 
artime Investors 


U.S.A. Shifts Into 
High War Output 


WHY THE NAZIS CAN'T WIN 
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GINDUSTRIES REVIEWED 
achiierys Textile 


IS THE RIGHT of a 

man to stand on his own two 

feet, and with his own hands and 

talents carve out a place for him- 
self and his family. 


There is the right of a woman to 
look hopefully ahead, to raise up 
her brood in dignity and self- 
respect, undictated to save by her 
own ‘nother-wisdom and con- 
scien®. 


There right of a boy to lead 
the life of boys, flying 
kites when the wind blows, play- 
_ing cops and robbers when he 
wants, going to school when he 
must—and out of it all somehow 
shaping a future to a good pattern. 


There is the right of a small child 
to its chance for health and love 
and laughter, to a good start to- 
ward who-knows-what fine and 
useful life in years to come. 


Simple things, aren’t they, these 
things that spell America and add 
up to freedom! 


So simple, so wholesome, it seems 
that somewhere bombs 
scream down to blast them, 
tanks lunge to crush them, bul- 
lets fly to drive from the minds 
of men the idea that these 


. tories meant for buildi 


are their rights, inalienable. 


Bat the bombs do fall, the tanks 
do roll, the bullets do fly—and in 
such a world our only shield seems 
to be more bombs of our own with 
bombers to carry them, more 
tanks and the cannon to arm 
them, more bullets and faster 
guns to fire them. 


So it is that from Goodyear fac- 
to e life and make it better, 
now must flow in a swelling tide 
the things our country needs if 
we are to hold what we have. 


Skills and facilities developed 
that a peaceful world might have 
better tires, floor coverings, soles 
and heels, transmission belts and 
a thousand like useful 
things, now focus on the 
making of barrage 
balloons, bomber wings 
and tails, bullet-punc- 
ture-sealing inner tubes 
and fuel tanks, gas 


products for national defense. 


This is no choice of ours — like 
yourself, we would far rather 
spend our days making this a 
land where life can be richer, 
liberty enjoyed, where the pursuit 
of happiness can go steadily on. 


But when the decision lies be- 
tween helping our government 


prepare for impregnable defense 
of such things, or running the risk 
of having them swept away, there 
is no option and we feel as we 
know you do. 


That is why the sale of Goodyear 
tires and many other rubber prod- 
ucts must be closely restricted 
until the victory is won—simply 
because, that which we in America 
have, we intend to do our 
part to hold. 


Compared with holding it, 
what else matters? 
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No cow ever shouldered a gun. Yet America’s dairy 
industry ranks high among the defenders of democ- 
racy. For milk, and milk products, are helping to 
make strong the men who build and the men who 
maneuver the machines which are defending de- 
mocracy. 


Milk—for fighting men. The minerals, vitamins, pro- 
teins and calories provided by milk and dairy 
products make them one of the most nutritious of 
foods for fighting men. 

In the first nine months of 1941, one third of a 
billion pounds of dairy products jammed the ships 
carrying supplies and sustenance abroad .. . three 
times as much as was exported during the same 
months of 1940. ° 


Milk—for American workers. More milk was consumed 
in America during the past year than in any other 
year in our history. To the American farmer goes the 
everlasting credit for stepping up milk production to 


meet the staggering demands. In return, American 
farmers have received about $300,000,000 more in 
1941 for their “milk crop” than in 1940. Milk itself 
is the largest single source of farm income. 


Sealtest—for safe milk. With greatly increased out- 
put has come greatly increased responsibility for 
quality and purity. The Sealtest Laboratory System is 
scientifically safeguarding the quality of milk ... 
carefully supervising its handling in the dairy and 
manufacturing plant . . . experimenting in new con- 
sumer uses for milk and milk products. Sealtest labor- 
atory technicians, research scientists and food experts 
are, in their own way, soldiers for democracy... 
striving faithfully to Make Life Safer for Millions. 


—a division of : 
NATIONAL DAIRY 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


All Sealtest member-companies display the Sealtest Symbol and are divisions of National Dairy Products Corporation 
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YARDSTICKS FOR 1942 


adjusting 
our sights to the 


expectations for the 
year, we must firmly 
convince ourselves 
that our courage, 
manpower and _ re- 
sources will win the 
war and _ preserve 
our liberty. To think 
otherwise is inconceivable and un- 
worthy of us. It would brand us as 
timid souls, lacking faith in our in- 
vincibility as a nation. What would 
then happen? The loss of our freedom. 
Private enterprise and _ individual 
wealth would become engulfed, and 
little value would remain to property 
or securities. Then there would be 
no need to write a forecast such as 
this. 


SELECTING YARDSTICKS 


Any such thought can be relegated 
to the far off limbo of impossibilities. 
Our yardsticks for 1942 should be se- 
lected in anticipation of ultimate vic- 
tory and its long term implications 
for our American way of life, ex- 
cluding therefrom all short term con- 
siderations. 

In a world-wide conflict—in the air, 
on land and on the sea—sharp gyra- 
tions in security prices cannot be 
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Of all the new problems confronting investors, 
the major and outstanding one is to find a way 
to offset inflation by protecting capital against 
the shrinking purchasing power of the dollar. 


By Louis Guenther 


avoided, for the market will swing 
with dynamic war news. Only the 
steel-nerved speculator will dare 
attempt to catch these mercurial 
swings, but the investor cannot afford 
to gamble with them. His course of 
safety lies in the channel of long term 
planning. 

For the duration of the war, the in- 


vestors’ first concern is to conserve . 


their property and to preserve as 
much as possible of their incomes. 
They must also plan for the coming 
peace. In a capitalistic system this is 
the only sound policy they can adopt. 

This change is developing among 
investors—it is markedly toward 
increased conservatism. That reck- 
less spirit of adventure with which 
our people were imbued before our 
great depression and to which 
America owes her wealth and power, 
has entered into an eclipse. The 
road ahead is now littered with 


Finfoto 


too many boulders to 
warrant taking un- 
due speculative risks. 
Safeguarding in- 
comes and solvency 
now becomes the par- 
amount problem. 
Investors could 
well follow the usual 
practice of the con- 
servative English with respect to their 
capital. They don’t compute their 
wealth on security quotations, but on 
the annual income produced. We on 
the other hand have fallen into the 
bad habit of estimating it on current 
market values. The Englishman real- 
izes that intrinsic values are not made 
by the day-to-day plus and minus 
signs, for he knows they reflect only 
the transitory moods of the markets. 


CONSERVATIVE POLICY 


Once our investors become in- 
grained with the truth that the pri- 
mary purpose of capital is to beget 
income, and that income increases its 
value, they will find that in the end 
they have been more successful than 
the haphazard speculator. And there 
is nO more opportune occasion than 
the present time to put into effect this 
conservative investment policy, for 
security prices are abnormally de- 
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pressed and in consequence income 
yields are inordinately high. 

In connection with this policy we 
should not allow ourselves to be in- 
fluenced by the day-to-day develop- 
ments, but should chart our course 
by the over-all outcome: the victory 
we anticipate. Convinced of this cer- 
tainty, the intrinsic value of securi- 
ties should not suffer any permanent 
deterioration. 

That we must face temporary in- 
dustrial and economic dislocations is 
generally recognized, but we shall re- 
orient ourselves to our war require- 
ments. This immediate change in our 
outlook should not occasion any sur- 
prise, for it had long been anticipated. 

From the day we turned over to 
Great Britain fifty over-age destroy- 
ers we became a belligerent, and from 


then on, step-by-step, the war drew © 


nearer to us. 

Now we are actually in the war, 
and no longer is it an uncertainty. 
From out of the shadows it has re- 
solved itself into a stark reality, and 
with it a factor of uncertainty has 
been removed from the market, elimi- 
nating also the nervous tension in 
which it floundered for the past sev- 
eral years. As a result, the market’s 
position should be improved, for the 


COMING ISSUE: 


Which Rails Are 
Chief Fare Beneficiaries? 


New York Bank 
Shares Analyzed 


nation is now aware of the crucial job 
it must successtully finish. 

In their calculations investors will 
have to appraise the effects and in- 
fluences on our economy of inflation, 
dislocations, re-adjustments, increased 
taxation, priorities, labor regulations, 
price control, and other necessities of 
wartime. 

The 40-hour work week will go 
into the discard under the pressure of 
maintaining production at maximum 
levels; strikes will be banished, for 
the Government cannot brook any in- 
terference with its war efforts from 
selfish interests. 

Already in our mode of life several 
drastic changes have been experi- 
enced, notably the suspension of auto- 
mobile manufacturing and tire ra- 
tioning. Others that are in the offing 
will involve additional sacrifices, but 


.in many lines substitutes will be 


found that will modify our temporary 
hardships. That happened in the last 
war and can recur now. Under the 
aegis of the war even the small-busi- 
ness man may find new opportunities 
to keep his plants working. 

Considerable unemployment may 
be anticipated as the country passes 
into full war production, but this will 
not last long for labor will become 
scarce when output attains its maxi- 
mum strides, especially when several 
million additional men are drafted 
into military service. 

Yet, despite all these changes, there 
still are offsetting factors to reckon 
with. 

Topmost among them is the pros- 
pective outlay of over $50 billion in 
one year on war equipment. That 
huge sum cannot be spent without 
producing a further great lift to in- 
dustrial activity. These dollars will 
turn over and over again and flow in 
every direction, and under this im- 
petus the national income could ex- 
pand to $150 billion from the $100 
billion estimated for 1942. In that 
event it might not be necessary to lift 
our tax base much above current 
levels, and the current fear of a pe- 

(Please turn to page 35) 


BEST DIVIDEND PERFORMERS OF 1941 


Most groups were more generous than in 1940, but 
war industries made best comparative showing. 


number of conflicting infhiences 
affected dividend payments last 
year. The normal expectation during 
a year of record-breaking industrial 
activity would favor a rather substan- 
tial increase in industry’s net earnings 
_ during such a period, and such a per- 
formance in turn would imply an im- 
pressive rise in payments to stock- 
holders. To some extent, both of 
these conditions obtained, but several 
factors were at work which caused 
earnings to lag behind production, 
and dividends to lag behind earnings. 
Higher taxes and labor costs were 
prominent examples of the first type 
of limiting influences. In addition, 
many concerns found that profit mar- 
gins on armament output were con- 
siderably smaller than those custom- 
arily enjoyed on their normal activi- 
ties, even before considering the 
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effects of wages and tax levies. Even 
where earnings showed substantial 
increases, industrial managements 
were deterred from paying out a very 
generous proportion of net profits by 
the need for large working capital to 
finance expansion plans and the cur- 
rent high rate of production, by the 
temporary nature of 1941 prosperity 
for many companies not well adapted 
to the production of armament items, 
and by a generally conservative out- 
look induced by war uncertainties. 
Nevertheless, statistics covering a 
large number of individual enter- 
prises indicate that the average com- 
pany stepped up its dividend pay- 


- ments by almost ten per cent last 


year as compared with 1940. As 
might be expected, the war benefici- 
aries stood at the top of the list, with 
a gain of almost a third credited to the 


rail equipment industry, and the 
steels, coppers and auto accessory 
concerns not far behind. 

Strangely enough, the food group 
ranked fifth, its dividend payments 
having risen by almost twenty per 
cent. Inclusion of the meat packers 
in this category was responsible for a 
significant part of the gain credited 
to the industry as a whole; all four of 
the major packing firms stepped up 
their disbursements substantially. 
Other groups normally considered 
relatively stable, such as the oil and 
the merchandising shares, reported 
more moderate increases in dividends 
last year. 

With General Motors making no 
change in its rate and Chrysler show- 
ing only a small increase, the motor 
industry paid out very little more 
than in 1940, Railroad shareholders 
fared considerably better, thanks to 
traffic increases. Negligible declines 
were reported in aggregate dividends 
paid on utility and bank equities. 
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he armament production goals 

envisaged in the “Victory Pro- 
gram” can be attained only by (1) 
construction of new plant facilities 
and (2) diversion of men and mater- 
ials and conversion of existing plants 
from normal activities to arms manu- 
facture. Both will be undertaken on 
a large scale. In this article, atten- 
tion will be centered upon “conver- 
sion,” or shifts of industry from usual 
pursuits to work necessitated by the 
expanding demands of the war 
economy. 


It is not a far cry from truck gears 
and transmissions to tank gears and 
propulsion machinery. The automo- 
tive parts manufacturers specializing 
in truck equipment have been able to 
shift to a war basis quickly and with 
little inconvenience. But when a tire 
and rubber company undertakes to 
produce anti-aircraft guns, that is a 
rather radical departure. Typical of 
a larger number of enterprises are 
the automobile, farm equipment, of- 
fice equipment and miscellaneous 
companies which are machining shells 
and other ammunition components. 
This work requires a considerable 
amount of readjustment, but the 
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change-over process is not as difficult included the activities of established 


as that of a refrigerator manufacturer 
switching to machine guns. 

Some idea of the extent of the ac- 
tual and prospective shifts in produc- 
tion is afforded by data prepared by 
the OPM contract distribution service 
in a study of plant conversion possi- 
bilities (see tabulation below). 

The accompanying list is not ex- 


haustive. Numerous other examples- 


could be cited. Furthermore, its 
scope could be greatly extended if it 


industries in operating new plants 
while continuing normal operations 
in their established factories in so far 
as the war economy will allow. For 
instance, the Procter & Gamble Com- 
pany, while it will continue to manu- 
facture soap and vegetable shortening, 
will also operate a $20 million shell 
loading plant. The chemical com- 
panies are operating a large number 
of specialized plants, mainly govern- 
ment owned, producing smokeless 


FROM PLOWSHARES TO SWORDS 


Industry: Potential Use When Converted: 
Automobile components and gun mounts. 


Cooking utensils and aluminum ware.. Hurricane lamps, tail fin assemblies, magazine holders, 
engine couplings and bomb components. 


Fountain pens and pencils..... cheuate Primers, igniters and fuse components, 
Household appliances............ .+.-..Bomb and aircraft components. 

Airplane fins, rudders, bombs, boilers and ammuni- 
tion boxes. 

...-Ammunition, rifle and pistol components. 
Railroad and street cars.............. Tanks, gun mounts and projectiles, z 
Refrigeration and air conditioning...... Fuel tanks, sheet metal work, engine couplings, small 


compressors, fuse cylinders, mine sinkers, engine cast- 
ings, magnet parts, bomb components, searchlight and 
motor parts and smoke shells. 

Tanks, turret parts, treads, gun mounts, self-sealing 
gasoline tanks, gas masks, machine gun belts, para- 
chute parts, seadrome lighting buoys, ammunition 


: loading, etc. 
. Rifle and pistol parts. 


tion boxes, shell casings, steel life boats, fuses, fuse 
- containers, land mines, trench mortar bombs. 
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powder and other types of explosives. 

The automobile industry (as well 
as others included in the tabulation) 
will manufacture many items in addi- 
tion to those listed. However, it is 
notable that orders for airplane en- 
gines and tanks, which will constitute 
a major part of this industry’s con- 
tribution to the war effort, will be 
filled largely in new plants construct- 
ed especially for the purpose. (An 
article discussing new plant construc- 
tion for armaments, another chapter 
in “War’s Economic Background,” 
will appear soon.) 

Now that automobile manufacture 
for civilian purposes has almost 
ceased, an effort will be made to con- 
vert a larger part of the industry’s 
plant capacity to arms production. 
There is a great deal of argument 
as to how much of the existing 
plant can be utilized, which is one of 
the causes of the debate over the con- 
troversial Reuther plan. This much 
is certain: use of a significant part of 
automobile plant facilities is imprac- 
ticable, and much of the rest can be 
converted only by extensive retooling. 

The substantial cost of change- 


overs is now accorded less importance 
than before our entry into the war. 
However, the time factor must be 
considered, since there are practical 
limits on the possibilities of expan- 
sion of the already overloaded ma- 
chine tool industry. The demands 
for machine tools will increase as new 
factories are completed and other in- 
dustries, such as household’ utilities, 
switch over to a full war production 
basis. 

It has been estimated that it will 
require the better part of a year to 
convert the automobile industry to a 
basis of yearly production of from $5 
billion to $7 billion in armaments. 
The drive for speed may accomplish 
the task in less time, but it is obvious 
that—for a few months at least— 
earnings will suffer. In the latter 
part of the year, increasing volume 
will begin to compensate for the loss 
of normal business. 

Other industries, such as electrical 
appliances which appear to be next 
in line for full conversion to a war 
production basis, will feel the effects 
later. In each case, the earnings in 
any particular period will depend up- 


on (1) extent of conversion to war 
business (partial or complete), (2) 
cost of the change-over, (3) time re- 
quired for conversion and (4) volume 
of government business obtained, as 
well as the usual factors’ of taxes, 
wage and raw material costs and 
other influences affecting profit mar- 
gins on the new lines of business 

In addition to enterprises engaged 
in producing the basic necessities of 
life, a few industries will be permit- 
ted to continue a large volume of 
production of their customary lines. 
The farm implement industry will be 
an important factor in war produc- 
tion, but it will also manufacture a 
large amount of agricultural machin- 
ery, since new tractors, plows, culti- 
vators, harvesters, etc., are considered 
essential to the attainment of the food 
supply requirements of the United 
Nations. 


x * 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the 
third of @ series of discussions of 
War’s Economic Background. The 
next installment will appear in an 
early issue. 


PLASTICS GROWTH HASTENED 


Originally introduced as substitutes, these 
wonder products of chemistry are headed for 
a permanent place in our postwar economy. 


lastics have turned out to be some- 
thing of a modern Aladdin’s Lamp 
for industry at large, and the war is 
making phenomenal demands on the 
manufacturers of these test-tube pro- 
ducts. It has now gotten to the point 
where it is impossible to satisfy all 
requirements. But as the industry ex- 
pands facilities wherever possible, it 
is laying the groundwork for an even 
greater growth in the future. 
Introduced as substitutes for mater- 
ials such as wood, metal and glass, 
now plastics themselves have become 
scarce. The result is that users have 
been forced to turn back to the mater- 
ials which they originally sought to 
displace. The basic reason for this is 
a shortage in primary raw materials. 
Take the case of phenol. Together 
with formaldehyde, this chemical is 
used to make the highly important 
“Bakelite” type of plastic. But phenol 
-is also needed for explosives manu- 
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facture. So there’s not enough phenol 
to go around. And that’s only one 
example. 

Why are plastics so desired? For 
one thing, they are relatively inex- 
pensive to manufacture. For another, 
they are easily molded to a desired 
shape and lend themselves admirably 
to machining. Thirdly, they are ob- 
tainable in an almost limitless range 
of color. In addition to all this, they 
are durable, look well, and have an 
attractive “feel”. 

These virtues have placed them in 
autos, textiles, costume jewelry, 
household appliances, toilet articles, 
toys, buttons, bottle caps, cabinets, 
radio parts, electrical equipment— 
and a host of other items too numer- 


ous to mention. With respect to the 


war effort, here is a partial list of 
where plastics are being used: para- 
chutes, balloon cloth, insulation, auto 
tires, shell casings, gun stocks, patrol 


torpedo boats, machine-gun cartridge 
boxes, tank peep parts, gas mask 
lenses, airplane fuselages, cockpit en- 
closures, and airplane gun turret 
housings. 

Plastics, in other words, are today 
a significant part of the nation’s manu- 
facturing economy—both civilian and 
industrial. Their importance, how- 
ever, is destined to increase. In many 
instances, they do a job better than 
the items they displace. And what is 
more, they provide starting points 
for entirely new products which soon 
find their place within the limitless 
range of human wants. 

Practically every chemical com- 
pany in this important industry has a 
stake in some phase of plastic pro- 
duction. To this list might be added 
a number of units in the food, building 
material, electrical equipment, glass, 
rubber and textile fields. Thus, some 
of the leading companiés in the in- 
dustry are as follows: American Cy- 
anamid, Allied Chemical, Celanese, 
Dow Chemical, du Pont, Durez, East- 
man Kodak, Hercules Powder, Mon- 
santo, Union Carbide, and U. S. 
Plywood. 
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WHY THE AXIS POWERS WIN 


This war will ultimately be decided by economic fac- 
tors. The great industrial strength and enormous 
natural resources of the United States are bound 
to give the decision to the anti-Axis belligerents. 


By Andrew A. Bock, Ph.D. 


ermany, Italy, Japan and their 
G satellites are today fighting a war 
against time. They have already 
passed the peak of their economic 
strength and are definitely on the 
downgrade. 

On the other side, the democracies, 
greatly bolstered by the entrance of 
the United States into active warfare, 
are just beginning to develop their 
tremendous resources for the “all 
out” war. They are gaining daily in 
strength whereas the Axis powers are 
getting weaker at the rate that they 
must dig into their reserves, although 
in the aggregate they have proved to 
have been better prepared than had 
generally been realized by the rest of 
the world. 


DEMOCRACIES FAVORED 


Looking at the “balance sheet” of 
the decisive economic items which 
will determine the outcome of the 
present war, the scales are tipped 
heavily in favor of the democracies. 

The 39.6 million square miles of the 
anti-Axis belligerents and their 
friends have a total population of 1.5 
billion, against an Axis-dominated 
territory of 3.1 million square miles 
with a population of 522 million peo- 
ple. Excluding China, India and the 
Netherlands Indies and considering 
only the number of men in the 18-to- 
35-year age group, the effective fight- 
ing power of the anti-Axis countries 
aggregates some 56.6 million men 
versus 28.5 for the Axis powers. If 
China and India were included, the 
total for the United Nations would 
rise to some 126 million men. 

Of the world’s wheat production 
the democracies control 69 per cent, 
the Axis only 21 per cent; for petro- 
leum the respective figures are 86 
per cent and 3 per cent. Over 68 per 
cent of the known coal resources be- 
long to the anti-Axis _ belligerents, 
with the Axis powers having 29 per 
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cent of the world’s total at their dis- 
posal. Similar are the proportions 
for iron ore: 64 per cent for the 


democracies and 27 per cent for the. 


totalitarian states. 

Furthermore, the United States, 
the British Empire, Russia, China 
and the Dutch East Indies produce 51 
per cent of the world’s sugar and 34 
per cent of its potato crop. With a 
density of only 45 persons per square 
mile the problem of feeding these 
populations is much easier than that 
of the Axis powers, of which Ger- 
many has a density of 356 persons 
per square mile and Italy 378. Japan 
tops all with 411 people per square 
mile in a territory smaller than that 
of the State of Texas. 

Considering industrial production 
facilities, which are as decisive in this 
war as are strategic raw materials, 
the picture is even more favorable 
for the anti-Axis bloc. It has been 
estimated that at the end of last year 
Germany had almost 80 per cent of its 
entire industrial capacity working for 
military purposes, with Great Britain 
having attained a rate of 45 per cent, 
while the United States had about 
18 per cent of its industrial strength 
devoted to strictly war purposes. In 
this connection it must be remembered 
that the United States possesses about 


40 per cent of the world’s total indus- 
trial capacity. 

Last year Germany used over 70 
per cent of its national income for | 
defense, Great Britain 58 per cent 
while the United States reached only 
20 per cent at the yearend (for 1942 
the goal is set at 50 per cent). 

As far as raw materials are con- 
cerned, North America alone accounts 
for one-third of the total world output 
as compared with only one-fifth for 
Axis dominated Europe. The United 
States already has production facili- 
ties for some 88 million tons or steel, 
one of the most important materials 
for modern warfare and this industry 
is still expanding. With our Allies, 
the total capacity is about 117 million 
tons, against which the Axis powers 
can match only 74 million tons—in- 
cluding 60 per cent of Russia’s con- 
quered steel manufacturing capacity 
which, however, is a rather uncertain 
item in the light of recent Russian 
successes. 

In other metals the superiority of 
the United States over the European 
continent is even more evident. We 
produce six times as much copper and 
as much lead and zinc as all of Europe 
combined. And with our Allies we 
are on the point of surpassing the 
Axis powers’ prior advantage in the 
production of aluminum and mag- 
nesium. 


OIL LEADERSHIP 


The superiority of the United 
States in the production of oil is over- 
whelming. This country and its pos- 
sessions account for some 63 per cent: 
of the world’s total oil production,. 
compared with 10 per cent for Russia, 
3 per cent for the Netherlands Indies, 
6 per cent for Iran and Iraq com- 
bined, and 3 per cent for the Axis 
powers. 

More impressive than our own 
economic strength, and probably as 
decisive in the outcome of the war, is 
the weakness in the Axis’ economic 
set-up and deficiency of strategic 
materials, for which in many instances 
they have only inferior substitutes. 
Germany, for instance, has a critical 
labor shortage despite the “conscrip- 
tion” of about one million women for 
factory work, the “drafting” of about 
1.7 million foreign civilians from the 
captive countries and the use of war 
prisoners. According to recent esti- 
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mates that country needs some 36 
million industrial workers for the full 
use of its industrial facilities, instead 
of the 24 million now in its factories. 
This shortage has been aggravated 
by increasing demands of the armed 
forces for manpower after the many 
costly campaigns and the large losses 
the army has suffered in Russia. The 
Russian campaign has also demon- 
strated the inefficiency of some sub- 
stitutes, such as buna rubber which 
did not hold up under the test of an 
inclement Russian winter. Labor 
shortage in Germany is also responsi- 
ble for a scarcity of even such con- 
sumers’ goods as do not require 
the, use of strategic raw materials. 
The German food situation, as in- 
dicated by the rationing system, is 
definitely bad. While sufficient quan- 
tities of some staples are available, 
the diet is monotonous and _ lacks 
necessary vitamins to keep public 
health at par. Outstanding is the de- 
ficiency in fats and oils in the human 
diet. To a much larger degree this 


is the case in the captive countries, 
in many of which food supplies are 
barely enough merely to sustain life. 

Italy is not much better off than 
its Axis partner, having had to give 
up quantities of its own food products 
for export to Germany—and the lat- 
ter has had to supplement its meager 
larder with “purchases” from the oc- 
cupied countries as well as from its 
allies. The rationing of meat and 
macaroni, the chief diet of the Italian 
people, has especially hit that charac- 
teristically frugal nation. The annual 
rate of consumption of macaroni and 
the like has been fixed at 52.8 pounds 
per capita as compared with officially 
estimated 1938 consumption of 116.7 
pounds. Fats and oil have been limi- 


ted to only 36 per cent of the 1938 


actual consumption. 

The Department of Commerce in 
a recent study lists the following com- 
modities in which Italy is seriously 
deficient: Coal, petroleum, iron and 
steel, ferro alloys, copper, nickel, tin, 
magnesium and rubber. But Italy has 


sufficient quantities of aluminum, zinc, 
lead, mercury and sulphur. 

Both Italy and Germany are also 
highly deficient in textile products, as 
evidenced by their rationing systems, 
allotments having undergone further 
curtailment in both countries in recent 
months, the number of “points” on 
German rationing cards being reduced 
from 150 to 120. What this means 
is evidenced by the fact that a winter 
coat requires 90 points. 

The German and Italian industrial 
machines are beginning to creak be- 
cause of lack of sufficient lubricating 
oil, greatly increasing wear and tear, 
especially under the program of con- 
tinuous operations. The lack of re- 
placement parts also plays havoc with 
many industrial installations, fre- 
quently resulting in suspension of 
work. The total value of accumu- 
lated industrial replacement demand 
has been estimated by the Germans 
themselves at over 5 billion marks 
for each year of the war so far, and 

(Please turn to page 37) 


RETAIL TRADE WILL REFLECT SHORTAGES 


Consumer demand should be well maintained, 
despite higher taxes, but volume will be affected 
by searcities when existing inventories are sold. 


ipsam forty-one was the best 
year since 1929 for retail mer- 
chandising, considered as a whole. 
Some branches of retailing established 
new all-time peaks and the record of 
almost all divisions of the industry 
was gratifying, despite declines shown 
in the last quarter. 

Department store sales showed the 
maximum gain over 1940 in August, 
usually a dull month. At that time, 
as well as in other spurts in business 
which occurred last year, the motiva- 
tion for accelerated consumer pur- 
chases was evidently the increasing 
publicity given to prospective short- 
ages of various types of goods. There 
was another sharp rise in the latter 
part of September, attributable to 
“beat-the-tax” buying of cameras, 
radios, furs and other consumers’ 
goods which were subjected to new 
or increased excise taxes effective 
October 1. 

From that point on, the sales gains 
compared with 1940 tapered off. The 
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physical volume of Christmas trade 
is estimated to have been somewhat 
below that of 1940, allowing for a 
price level roughly 15 per cent above 
that of the preceding year. This dis- 
appointing showing was doubtless a 
consequence of the influence upon the 
buying public’s psychology of our in- 
volvement in world-wide warfare. 
Retail trade in the aggregate will 
be adversely affected in 1942 by the 
lack of consumers’ durable goods. 
Automobiles and accessories, and 
household appliances—refrigerators, 
vacuum cleaners, washers, etc.—con- 
stitute an important part of retail 
merchandising. Automobile dealers 
already are virtually restricted to the 
sale of used cars. Department stores, 
chain stores, and other dealers will 
soon feel the effects of severe restric- 


‘tions on the manufacture of house- 


hold utilities. In the last half of 1942, 
scarcities will begin to develop in 
some types of clothing and other 
“soft goods.” 


For the immediate future, how- 
ever, trade will be brisk in most de- 
partments not restricted by govern- 
ment orders. Sales statistics for 
January currently available show 
big gains over the first month of 1941. 
These advances represent mainly 
heavy purchases of men’s and wom- 
en’s wearing apparel, blankets, sheets, 
rubber goods, furniture and radios. 
It is clearly evident that this buying 
is stimulated mainly by fears of short- 
ages arising from the war economy. 

To that extent, gains registered in 
the first half of 1942 will represent 
anticipation of future needs. What 
will happen after existing inventories 
are exhausted will depend upon 
policies adopted in Washington with 
respect to consumer industry, the im- 
pact of taxes, and other business in- 
fluences attributable to our partici- 
pation in “total war.” It appears in- 
evitable that aggregate retail trade 
will show a decline from 1941 levels. 
But the need for maintaining morale 
on the “home front” suggests that 
the loss in merchandising volume will 
not be drastic. Diversified merchan- 
dising enterprises will be able to 
maintain a good volume of business 
by effecting necessary readjustments 
in the type of goods offered. 
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WAR SPARKS 
MANUFACTURING 


METHODS 


Priorities, allocations, and scarcities in general 
are forcing new production techniques on 
American Industry. An outline of changes 
already made and in prospect. 


W hen the flying sons of Nippon 
rained death over Pearl Harbor, 


on that Sunday morning in Decem- 
ber, they accelerated forces which 
were changing the face of American 
Industry. 

The program known as “national 
defense” began the process. At first, 
it was thought that our productive 
machine could supply guns as well as 
butter. But as country after country 
was sucked into the vortex of the 
Axis, the task before the United 
States assumed ever increasing pro- 
portions. 

Cash-and-carry . . . lease-lend... 
and finally, all-out aid to the forces 
resisting aggression. Scarcities ... 
priorities . . . allocations . still 
more scarcities. And now, the “Vic- 
tory Program”, the greatest national 
effort in world history. 


ADJUSTMENTS 


No country can undertake such a 
task and expect to go on as it did 
before. Sacrifices must be made. 
That goes for business as well as in- 
dividuals. Just as the family must 
learn to do without many of the 
things to which it is accustomed, so 
must industry learn to do its job 
without the conventional materials 
which were once so plentiful. That 
means adjustments all along the line 
—from farm to forest, from mine to 
foundry, and from office to factory. 

The building industry, for ex- 
ample, is learning to get along with- 
out many of the metals it formerly 
took for granted. Wood is being 
used in place of galvanized iron or 
copper in gutters and leaders; rein- 
forced concrete is replacing cast iron 
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When 
Time Rules 
Industrial 


Progress 


for water mains; and simplified de- 
signs in general are promoting econ- 
omy in the consumption of other 
scarce materials. 

Metal container units are already 
revising manufacturing methods. 
First of all, thinner coats of tin 
are being used. Secondly, substi- 
tutes for tin plate in general line and 
dry-food cans are being introduced. 
Enameled black plate is one of these ; 
terne plate in another. 

In the office equipment field, prod- 
ucts formerly made of metal, such as 
files and desks, have been either dis- 
continued or are now being made of 
wood. Plastics, formerly introduced 
as substitutes, are now themselves 
difficult to obtain. Nevertheless, they 
continue to replace scarce materials 
wherever possible. Besides, things 
such as adding-machine housings are 
now being made in lighter weights. 

To power the country’s growing 
air fleet, the oil industry is concen- 
trating more of its capacity upon the 
manufacture of high-octane gasoline. 
At the same time, additional plant is 
being built for this purpose. An in- 
teresting sidelight here is that short- 
ages of lead and chlorine point to 
lower-octane gasoline for civilian 
auto use. 

In the steel industry, manufactur- 
ing methods are changing at the same 
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time that new production records are 
being established. To _ illustrate: 
Since plate mills are booked solidly 
ahead for things such as tanks and 
ships, there has been a good deal of 
conversion of strip mills to the manu- 
facture of light plate for freight cars. 

For practical purposes, silk is a 
product of the past in this country. 
Consequently, hosiery machinery has 
now been adapted to rayon, cotton, 
and nylon. Clething factories are be- 
ing alloted less material. So they are 
turning to single-breasted suits and 
eliminating vests; trousers are being 
made without cuffs; pleats are 
largely being done away with.’ 
Women are in for shorter skirts 
and possibly abbreviated evening 
gowns; styles that waste material— 
puffed sleeves, flared skirts, etc.—are 
in for streamlining. 


OTHER SHIFTS 


Where facilities permit it, the dis- 
tilling industry is now making ethyl 
alcohol (of 190 proof) from corn or 
grain instead of molasses. The re- 
sult of a recent order of the Office 
of Production Management, _ this 
manufacturing shift affects some 60 
per cent of the distilling industry’s 
capacity. This, incidentally, will 
serve a dual purpose—conserve 

(Please turn to page 40) 
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‘“‘Business as 
@ usual” will be a 
thing of the past 
for the auto indus- 
try during 1942—and for as long 
thereafter as the emergency may last. 
Auto companies are normally capable 
of turning out some $4 billion of 
goods for peacetime use each year. 
But this year, a complete conversion 
to armament production will be seen, 
plus continued expansion of plant 
capacities. There won’t be any lack 
of volume for this industry, for it is 
likely to have more than it can handle. 
The big question mark here is profit 
margins. These are slated for rather 
sharp reductions. But as time goes 
on, increased volumes and greater 
productive efficiency will probably 
bring a notable improvement. Least 
affected section of the industry will 
be truck manufacturing. By and 
large, companies in this line will find 
demand for military vehicles boosting 
output to new high levels. 


Auto Parts: 


Impact of the 
“Victory Program” 
on companies in 
this industry will 
vary considerably. Chief reason for 
this is that some units in the field 


supply the booming truck industry, - 


while others are largely dependent 
on fast-fading passenger car out- 
put; another factor is that certain 
of the auto parts makers are highly 


diversified in other lines. Expressed 
in another way, the overall picture in 
this industry is a complex one. Much 
of the total effect will depend on how 
rapidly “priorities affected” com- 
panies can swing over to armament 
output. Like its ally, the automobile 
industry, profits on arms contracts 
will probably be much smaller than 
on customary lines. But as real vol- 
ume in this direction is attained, im- 
provement may be expected. 


Aircraft: 


Following record 
production valued 
at some $1.5 billion 
in 1941, the aircraft 
manufacturers will 


establish even 
higher output levels in the current 
year. The huge requirements of the 
armament program and sharp expan- 
sion in plant facilities plus the addi- 
tions to productive capacity resulting 
from sub-contracting work make such 


a performance certain. However, 
heavier taxes will prevent comparable 
gains in profits. 

Preliminary reports indicate that 
the 1941 operations of the air trans- 
port companies resulted in new traf- 
fic records. Profits, however, are not 
expected to show much change from 
year-earlier levels. Trends in the cur- 
rent year are not quite clear. The 
entry of the United States into the 
war has brought a restriction on ex- 
pansion of airlines and there remains 
a possibility of loss of some equip- 
ment to military forces. These factors 
may bring some moderation of operat- 
ing trends for the duration of the war. 


Railroads: 


REVIEW 


Net. income of 
the Class I ,rail- 
roads for 1941 is 
estimated at close 
to $500 million, by far the best rec- 
ord of any year since 1930. The 1930 
showing would have been surpassed 
had it not been for the fact that wage 
increases were made retroactive to 
September 1. Measured in terms of 
revenue ton-miles, the freight volume 
last year was somewhat higher than 
1929, but the returns were smaller 
because of high wage costs and the 
lower average rate level. 

Despite readjustments in industrial 
production arising from the war pro- 
gram, it is believed that freight vol- 
ume this year will be at least 10 per 
cent above 1941. Passenger traffic 
will increase because of troop move- 
ments and restrictions on use of auto-: 
mobiles. Adjustment to a war basis 
is much easier than for most other. 
industries and earnings prospects are 
good, although the application of 
higher wage rates throughout the en- 
tire year and other increases in costs 
will tend to hold down earnings ad- 
vances which might otherwise accrue 
from the prospective increase in gross. 
Results will be importantly affected 
by the ICC’s decision on. the: applica- 
tion for higher freight and passenger 
rates. If a moderate increase is 
granted, the railroads should be able 
to approximate the highly gratifying 
1941 earnings level. Thus far, there 
is little indication that the Govern- 
ment will exercise its wartime power 
to take over the operation of the rail 
carriers. 
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ORECAST FOR 
NDUSTRIES 


The 1940 ingot 
production record 
ee a of 67 million tons 
was far outstripped 
last year, when output amounted to 
82.9 million tons. Even this huge 
total proved insufficient, and the in- 
dustry is adding substantially to its 
facilities. Nevertheless, further gains 
in output will be restricted by a 
shortage of steel scrap, and some 
authorities go so far as to doubt that 
1942 production will equal that of last 
year. Although the industry was for- 
bidden to raise its prices to any sig- 
nificant extent, it was forced to grant 
a substantial wage increase last April 
and labor is currently negotiating for 
another one. This influence, together 
with sharply higher taxes, restricted 
the industry’s earnings gains in 1941 
and may do so again this year. But 
current earning power of individual 
units is at record levels in many in- 
stances, and no significant decline is 
in prospect for a considerable time. 


Papers: 


Heavy govern- 
ment orders, rising 
industrial activity, ' 
and “hoarding” on 
the part of consumers against possible 
future shortages and higher prices, 
were the major factors resulting in 
capacity operations of the paper in- 
dustry in 1941. Sales were sharply 
ahead of year earlier levels and profits 
showed gains over 1940. Production 
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for civilian account in 1942 will be 
curtailed. But government demand 
will be heavier and the total require- 
ments will be sufficient to insure 
capacity operations. On the supply 
side, results will be determined by the 
ability of the industry to get the nec- 
essary raw material supplies as well 
as the repair parts necessary to keep 
the plants in operation. Costs will be 
heavier, and since no_ significant 
further gains in sales are likely this 
year, profits in 1942 are expected to 
average under last year’s levels. 


Movies: 


In 1941, the mo- 
tion picture indus- 
try made important 
progress toward , 
offsetting, in large part, the loss of 
the formerly important foreign mar- 
ket revenues. Production expenses 
were trimmed all along the line, some 
improvement in picture quality was 
noted and the industry’s financial 
house was put in order. These factors 
in combination with increased domes- 
tic theatre box-office receipts com- 
bined to make that year generally 
successful. No improvement in the 
foreign market situation is indicated 
for 1942, but the industry’s progress 
last year plus the reasonable assump- 
tion that the experience of Great 
Britain’s amusement industry under 
a war-time economy will be duplica- 
ted in the United States suggest that 
the current year will show further 
gains. Payrolls, taxes and film rental 
costs will be higher but increased ad- 
mission prices and larger attendance 
should prove a partial offset. 
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Utilities: 

Power output of 
the public utility 
industry in 1941 | 
‘set a new high rec- 
ord with an indicated increase of 16 
per cent over 1940 levels. On the 
other hand, preliminary estimates of 
net income for 1941 are under year 
earlier levels. A number of factors 
account for this performance. In the 
first place, the low-profit industriak 
load represented the bulk of sales in-. 
creases. Secondly, fuel costs and' 
wage rates increased sharply and the: 
overall tax bill was _ considerably: 
larger than in 1940. Rigid rate struc- 
tures have precluded immediate com- 
pensating price increases for services 
and any adjustments that might be 
made will take place at a considerable. 
“lag” behind the price trend. De- 
mand prospects for power in the cur- 
rent year are bright. But unless the 
regulatory authorities take a more 
lenient attitude towards upward rate. 
adjustments under the current emer- 
gency conditions, increases in gross. 
revenues may be more than absorbed’ 
by higher taxes and other operating: 
costs. 


Machinery: 


Production of 
many types of 
chinery established’ 
new records last 
year under the impetus of the arma-- 
ment effort. In machine tools—the- 
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FOUR PORTFOLIOS FOR WARTIME 


pes the investor desirous of put- 
ting idle capital to work, here is 
a selection of balanced portfolios pro- 
viding attractive yields. Faced with 
higher living costs and taxes, the 
average investor must either retrench 
drastically or make every effort to 
increase his income. Those individ- 
uals who have continued to main- 
tain large cash reserves now have the 
opportunity to bolster their incomes 
by taking advantage of the liberal 
yields among selected issues of com- 


Balanced programs for the invest 
of $2,500, $5,000, $10,000 and $25,000 
with yields of 6.4 to 7.1 per cent. 


panies which are well situated to 
cope with the problems of war. 

That the investment outlook is 
confused is not to concede that cash 
is preferable to well selected secur- 
ities. Idle cash is unproductive, and 


- its purchasing power depreciates in a 


period of generally rising prices. It 
is not much consolation to have the 
same number of dollars if those 
dollars will buy only half as much as 
they would have previously. 

These portfolios have been de- 


ment 


signed to meet today’s conditions. 
All of the companies represented in 
the programs are leading factors in 
their respective fields and earnings in 
all instances are expected to be well 
maintained despite higher taxes and 
operating costs. Prevailing prices in 
relation to indicated earnings and 
dividend disbursements appear quite 
conservative. Issues of this type 
should be among the first to feel 
the effects of any improvement in 
general market conditions. 


FOUR BALANCED INVESTMENT PROGRAMS 


A $2,500 Program A $5,000 Program 
ret Recent Total 1941 — Recent Total 1941 
Shares Issue (Dividend) Price Cost Income Shares Issue (Dividend) Price Cost Income 
15 Glidden 414% pfd. (par $50).... 40 $600 $33.75 5 Consolidated Edison 5% pfd... 92 $460 $25.00 
10 Amer. Home Products (2.80).. 43 430 28.00 5 Pure Oil 5% -pfd............... 91 455 25.00 
20 es 20 400 28.00 15 American Smelting (3.50)...... 42 630 52.50 
20 Diamond Match (1.50)........ 26 520 30.00 15 Chesapeake & Ohio (3.50)..... 36 540 52.50 
10 Pennsylvania R.R. (2.00)...... 23 230 20.00 15 Endicott Johnson (3.00)....... 48 720 45.00 
10 Standard Oil (N. J.) (2.50).... 41 410 25.00 15 First National Stores (2.50)... 38 570 37.50 
15 Gen. American Trans. (3.00)... 45 675 45.00 
$2,590 $164.75 15 General Foods (2.00).......... 38 570 30.00 
64% | 15 Mathieson Alkali (1.75)........ 29 435 26.25 
$1,000 Pennsylvania R. R. deb. 4%s, 
$930 $45.00 
1,000 Western Maryland 1s 5%s, 1977 102 1,020 55.00 
10 Celanese 7% prior pfd......... 119 1,190 70.00 A $10,000 Program 
10 Public Service (N. J.) 5% pfd. 85 850 50.00 $1,000 Chic., Bur. & Quincy Ist & 
15 Schenley Distilling 514% pfd... 89 1,335 82.50 56, 79 $790 $50.00 
50 American Brake Shoe (2.20).. 32 1,600 11000 | 15 Crown Cork & Seal $2.25 pfd... 41 615 33.75 
40 Amer. Smelting & Ref. (3.50).. 42 1,680 140.00 | 10 Remington Rand $4.50 pfd..... 60 600 45.00 
20 Carolina, Clinch & Ohio (5.00) 87 1,740 100.00 20 American Brake Shoe (2.20).. 32 640 44.00 
50 Chesapeake & Ohio (3.50)..... 36 =-1,800 +~=175.00 | 15 Corn Products (3.00)......... . 54 810 45.00 
30 Climax Molybdenum (3.20).... 41 1,230 96.00 | 29 Elec. Storage Battery (2.50)... 31 775 62.50 
30 Endicott Johnson (3.00)....... 48 1,440 90.00 | 2% Freeport Sulphur (2.00)....... 38 760 40.00 
40 Freeport Sulphur (2.00)....... 38 1,520 80.00 15 International Harvester (3.00). 49 735 45.00 
50 General Electric (1.40)........ 27 ~—«:1,350 70.00 | 20 Kennecott Copper (3.25)....... 35 700 65.00 
100 Lorillard Tobacco (1.20)....... 15 1,500 120.00 | 15 May Department Stores (3.00) 44 660 45.00 
100 Nat'l. Dairy Products (0.80).... 14 1,400 80.00 30 Reynolds Tobacco B (2.10).... 27 810 63.00 
40 Standard Oil (N. J.) (2.50).... 41 . 1,640 100.00 | 20 Safeway Stores (3.50)......... 42 840 70.00 
50 Os. 24 1,200 75.00 20 Texas .Co. (2.50)...... 37 740 50.00 
25 Union Pacific (6.00)........... 71 1,775 150.00 | 10 Union Pacific (6.00)........... 71 710 60.00 
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DIVIDEND HONOR ROLL 


wo years ago, the Honor Roll of 
New York Stock Exchange listed 
common stocks, which had paid divi- 
dends continuously for the preceding 
decade, totaled 220. Now, that num- 


ber has been raised to 234. These 
stocks, together with a year-by-year 
record of the amounts paid, appear in 
the following compilation. In addition 
to the record over the 1932-1941 


decade, payments made in the years 
1929 to 1931 are also given. 

These issues are not, of course, to 
be regarded as blanket recommenda- 
tions. 


The 234 Stocks with Unbroken Dividend Records—1932-1941 


1929 1930 1931 1932 


2.00 1.25 
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3.00 
1.50 
1.60 
0.53 
3.00 
1.50 


Common Stock: 1935 1936 «1937 1938) 
Abbott Laboratories 90.37% $0,599 $0.62 $0.60 $0.50 $0.5834 $0.75 $2.07 $2.10 $1.70 $2.05 $2.15 $2.15 
Abraham & Nil Nil, 0.75 1.27% 135 180 180 255 3.25 200 41.56 3.00 3.50 
Allied Chemical & 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
Amerada Petroleum ...............-csesscceeeeeseeesss 2.00 200 200 200 20 200 20 20 200 200 200 200 200 ‘ce 
American Brake 2.20 240 220 085 060 O86 1.25 260 34 100 125 210 2.20 
American Chicle 200 3.00 3,00 3.00 3.00 3.00 4.00 6.50 7.00 5.50 6.25 6.50 6.00 
American-Hawaiian S. 10.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.40) 1.00) 1.50) 3.50 
American Home Products..................0:0:0:00055 3.35 420 420 420 3.25 240 240 250 260 240 265 270 2.80 ae 
American Investment (Illinois) Nill Nil 0.20 020 013 O11 O18 0.57 0.70 057 0.70 0.95 0.95 
American Machine & Foundry..................00..:5 140 165 140 110, 080 100 100 110 1.00 080 080 080 0.94 aes 
American News 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.12% 0.75 3.37% 150.50 
American Safety 167 2.08 1.00 200 2252.00 1.700 «1.200 «0.70 (0.50 
American Ship 800 650 5.00 3.00 2.00 2.00 200 2.00 3.00 3.00 1.50 1.00 2.00 
American Telephone & Telegraph.................... 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.0 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.0 9.0 9.00 9.0 ee 
American Tobacco 5.00 6.25 6.00 6.00 55.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 55.00 5.00 5.00 4.50 
Anchor-Hocking Glass 180 240 240 180 660 0.60 060 075 0909 0.45 0.70 0.80 0.9 
Archer-Daniels-Midland 250 0.75 1.00 1.001.500 2.00 3.00 2.00.25) 1.10 1.40.85 
Associates Investment 0.73 0.80 «0.80 00.80 0.80 1.00 080 3.00 2.50 
Beech-Nut Packing 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.75 4.50 6.00 6.00 5.50 5.75 6.25. 6.25 
Beneficial Industrial Loan......................0::.555 0.75 150 150 150 150 150 150 200 200 165 185 185 1.70 ae 
Bohn Aluminum 5.00 2.62% 1.50 0.37% 1.00 3.00 225 3.75 400 050 1.00 150 2.00 
LIS GSP OS 25. 20 QS 135 1533 200 
89.60 «62600 62400 2400 2552.55 
3.00 3.00 3.00 300 3.00 3.00 175 200 200 2.00 
Burroughs Adding Machine.....................00055 140 1.00 0.70 040 065 105 120 140 050 040 0.50 0.70 Ale 
130 110 199 250 400 150 150 225 200 2.00 
0.40 031 033 053 116 1.90 040 130 275 2.50 
0.62% 0.12% 12 200 200 200 200 200 200 2.00 
Central Aguirre 175 1.50 150 150 150 150 250 338 112% 150 150 1,75 
Champion Paper 0.93 0.93 0.93 082 ° 014 050 068 100 225 0.25 010 090 1.00 
Chrysler Corporation 3.00 1.001.000 1001.25 2.00 1200 1000 5.00 5.50 6.00 
Cleveland Graphite Bronze.................0:sss.0s008+ 0.87% 0.624 0.50 0.37% 040 0.87% 150 250 280 100 250 200 2.00 es 
O00 2590 250 175 O29 O90 O75 O75 O28 10 10 1.50 
Cokumbinm Carbon 5.00 6.00 5.00 2500 «200 3.40 4.400 5.75 6.50 4.00 4.50 4.60 4.70 
Commercial Investment 107 127 4.61 5.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
Commonwealth Edison 200 2,00 1.62% «1.124 1.00 1.00 «1.25 1.56% 1.33% 1.65 1.80 1.80 
Nil Nil O90 130 185 18 18 20 O75 190 128 1:0 
Consolidated Edison 3.25 400 4.00 4.00 3.450 2.00 2.00 2.00 2000S 1.80 
Comtinemtal Cam 167 1.67, 1.67, 1.50141 2002 2553.25 3.00 200 2.00 200 2.00 
2.40 2.40 1.80 1.20 1,20 1.35 1.45 1.80 1.80 1.80 2.00 2.20 
Corn Exchange Bamk.............s.scssssssssesesseese 4.00 4.00 400 400 325 3.00 300 3.00 3.00 300 3.00 300 2.85 ae 
13 


Link-Belt ....... 


Louisville Gas & Electric “‘A’’................0..s000 


a—On class “A” stock. §Paid in stock. 
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. Nil 0.25 0.75 
2.00 2.60 2.60 1.90 
6.50 


5.00 3.75 1.00 1.00 


3.00 3.00 3.00 2.25 
—Constituent of Drug Inc.— 


1938 «19401941 
$3.00 $3.00 $3.00 $3.00 
2.00 2.00 190 1.60 
1.87% 1.87% 1.50 1.50 


0.70 0.60 0.40 0.45 
0.12% 0.12% 0.25 0.35 
1.90 1.65 1.90 1.40 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


J 


Common Stock 1929 1930 «1931S «1935 «1936 1987 
Corn Products $4.00 $4.25 $4.00 $3.00 $3.00 $3.00 $3.00 $3.75 $3.00 
* Pavegn ‘Stores 212% 100 100 045 300 OD OD O45 150 037% GIS 02 0.70 
Dow Chemical 098% 1.33 133013367 2.20 3.35 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Duplan Corporation 100 100 100) «1100 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 100 1.00 06 
6.75 7.50 650 600 600 6.00 
Electric Storage 5.00 $00 475 300 200 200 425 275 250 200 2.00 200 250 
oe Federated Department Stores..................--..0+5+ 0.60 1.00 1.00 1.75 2.00 1.25 1.00 1.25 1.80 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire 145 180 180 180 .200 220 
Firestone Tire & 200 145 10 100 055 040 0.40 im 
General American Transportation..................... 400 400 400 150 100 10 1,75 3.00 350 2.25 2.37% 3.00 3.00 
eae General Printing Ink........................2.0.--22+8 0.37% 0.62% 0.62% 0.19 6.04 0.25 0.50 1.25 105 0.50 080 0.60 0.65 
5.00 5.00 60 350 300 300 360 300 300 300 3.00 3.00 
Hires (Charles 02.00 02.00 0200 a2.00 02.00 a2.00 a2.00 a250 a200 2.50 1.50 1.50 
Homestake Mining 087% 1.00 106 1.324 187% 3.75 700 450 450 450 450 450 450 
4.50 2.75 0.95 1.36 3.00 4.05 4.85 6.00 3.50 4.00 3.75 3.75 
aig ep International Business Machine.....................-. 5.00 606 600 600 600 600 60 750 600 600 600 600 60 
International Harvester 250 250 250 18% O75 060 2530 400 215 10 24 3.0 
fi Kaufmann Department Stores......................--. 150 150 112% 065 02 04 «100 225 160 #115 O80 105 1.05 
0.50 . 1.00 080 080 080 0.88 167 225 090 0.80 080 1.20 
0.40 160 160 220 270 “240 26 260 £240 
~ Liggett & Myers Tobacco...........................-. 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.0 7.00 600 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
2.50 2.60 2.10 1.00 0.50 0.40 1.20 2.50 3.00 1.25 2.00 2.00 
235 299 300 250 200 200 200 200 10 105 #100 10 1.25 
MacAndrews & 285 285-215 3.00250 250 20020 2.50 
May Department 3.50 200 250 140 1.00 160 1.85 2.25 425 3.00 300 3.00 3.00 
ES. = 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator ....... 1,33 
1.00 1.00 
Noblitt-Sparics Industries 0.90 1.20 
North Asserfonm Company. §$10%  §10% 
Pacific Gas & Electric................. 2.00 2.00 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph........................ 7.00 7.00 
Southern California 2.00 2.00 
Standard Oil (Indiana)............... 3.25 2.50 
Standard Oil (New 1.87% 2.00 
Timken Roller Bearing............ 3.00 3.00 
Underwood Elliott 5.00 
Union Oil of California......... 2.00 


$2.50 
1.00 1,25 
1.00 0.75 
1.20 0.90 
1.17 0.75 
0.62% 0.62% 
3.35 2.25 
0.53 0.53 
2.00 1.45 
2.80 2.80 
0.50 0.50 
2.6€0 2.45 
0.52% 0.50 
2.50 1.00 
1.00 1.00 
2.00 0.75 
0.25 0.25 
1.10 1.10 
1.20 0.16 

12.00 12.00 

$10%  $10% 
0.62% 0.62% 
2.50 1.75 
4.00 4.00 
1.13 1.00 
0.44 0.54 
2.00 2.00 
3.00 3.00 
7.00 7.00 
3.75 0.50 
1.65 1.30 
0.79 0.45 
1.50 2.00 
2.40 2.10 
3.25 0.50 
0.25 0.25 
0.75 0.25 
0.67 0.67 
2.00 1.95 
0.50 1.00 
2.40 2.20 
3.40 3.30 
3.75 3.00 
3.00 1.25 
0.50 0.70 
2.10 0.70 
4.00 1,25 
3.00 3.00 
1.33 0.67 
5.00 5.00 
0.47 0.47 
Nil 0.30 
1,50 0.75 
1.45 0.75 
0.35 0.40 
2.00 2.00 
0.80 0.60 
1.50 1.00 
1.20 1.20 
2.50 2.00 
1.50 1.00 
2.00 2.00 
Drug Inc.— 
1.00 1.00 
0.02 0.10 
2.50 1.00 
0.50 0.10 
4.00 3.00 
1.40 1.20 
2.50 1.25 
3.25 2.00 
2.50 1.37% 
4.25 1.00 
2.60 1.75 
2.00 1.2 


“In Canadian funds, subject to non-resident tax. Stock dividend in shares of Detroit Edison. 
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1937 


1939 


$1.87%4 $1.12% $1.00 


2.00 


2.06 


2.00 


1940 
$1.40 
*3.05% 


1941 
$1.40 
*3.33 


Common Stock: 1929 1930 19311832 1933s 
$2.00 $2.00 $2.00 $2.25 
18% 20 20 20 = = 
0.60 099 1.4% 250 250 150 200 225 2.25 oe 
0.48 0.75 1.624 3.75 3.75 3.00 150 200 2.25 oe 
0.33 100 133 863.50 300 20 20 3.00 3.0 
116 116 150 3.00 3.00 200 3.00 3.00 3.00 ee 

200 315 3.30 210 12 050 250 275 2:75 

053 053 053 350 360 3.25 3.25 400 4.00 
0.50 130 180 275 475 3.25 350 400 475 | ee 

280 240 180 200 160 160 16 £12 1.60 

0.50 0.50 0.624 2.124 200 0.62% 100 10 1.00 A 

140 120 120 150 120 100 080 0.80 0.80 

0.50. 050 0.60 100 0.50 0.50 0.87% 087% 0.62% 

100 080 060 280 210 O99 185 135 1.95 ne 

1.00 080 0.75 060 06 06 060 060 0.45 ie 

0.62% 1.00 150 3.12% 350 100 170 250 3.25 ae 

0.37% 110 09 100 080 090 1.00 1.05 1.10 
0.70 080 145 280 240 210 200 240 2.40 Go 
0.20 042 102 290 240 080 270 310 3.50 ae 
9.00 800 10.00 15.00 16.00 10.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 ee 
$8% 0.37% 100 150 160 1.20 12 12 ¢... aa 
0.62% 071% 080 115 1.00 100 10 1.0 0.90 aS 
0.70 0.60 0.60 075 140 0.60 090 1.00 1.00 
250 275 200 500 3.75 3.25 350 375 4.00 ace 
1.25 1.62% 200 300 3.25 150 200 200 2.25 ie 
0.40 02 075 380 225 120 12 1.20 1.10 

187% 150 150 150 200 200 200 200 2.00 age 

3.00 300 255 270 350 3.00 300 300 3.00 pis 
6.00 600 600 7.00 800 650 7.25 7.00 7.00 ae 
0.50 2.00 200 275 400 200 225 225 2.00 ek 
100 130 210 175 180 170 180 160 1.600 oe 
0.78 106 115 232% 250 1.00 200 200 2.00 ok 
3.00 3.00 300 3.75 150 300 400 3.00 4.00 oe 
1.20 44 3.75 7.25 5.50 425 5.00 5.00 5.00 re. 

0.50 1.00 050 200 125 050 100 150 2.00 
0.25 0.37% 0.93% 2.00 1.25 0.75 087% 1.62% 1.0 TER 

0.50 0.75 1.00 1.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 oe 

0.67 067 0.67 1.00 3.00 450 5.00 5.00 5.00 
0.90 145 1.60 160 #160 10 £160 £160 

0.25 O75 625 09 165 140 140 130 1.20 ; 
1.50 1.70 175 187% 275 200 225 275 3.00 e: 
2.90 280 250 260 26 22 250 24 1.95 PS 
3.00 3.00 2.624 150 275 137% 100 150 250 ae 
100 «1.00 «1.00 060 1.00 150 110 1.20 
0.30 080 O70 110 110 650 110 080 1.25 Be 
0.60 100 10 175 175 0.92% 1.50 1.50 2.00 ek 
1.00 150 2.00 200 200 150 100 100 1.00 ea 

3.00 300 3.00 3.00 300 299 230 225 2.10 ee 

0.33 042 08 133 200 060 110 1.30 1.75 
3.00 300 275 2.00 150 200 250 350 3.50 ee 
0.57 062 06 108 155 180 185 185 1.95 “ers 
0.75 1.00 100 1.00 100 100 1.00 100 1.00 
0.30% 6.25 057 1.00 1.00 0.50 040 0.40 0.60 ae 
0.35 060 0.30 0.70 080 0.50 0650 0.50 0.50 Cane 
180 24 200 3.25 305 175 1.25 230 0.80 ee 

2.00 1.75 1.50 1.50 1.62% 1.75 1.75 1.90 1.75 oe 
080 135 410 160 210 14 110 160 1.70 
100 1.00 1.00 100 650 050 O75 175 1.62% are 
100 1.00 095 1.05 0.80 0.624 0.47% 0.40 0.50 a 
125 100 100 120 200 14 1.10 100 1.50 
100 100 100 240 230 100 1.25. 150 1.50 
1.2 125 125 200 250 150 125 175 250 a 
0.95 380 380 410 420 380 380 3.90 3.80 EG 

1.00 1.00 100 1.00 100 100 100 1.0 1.00 
0.25 068 140 225 30 220 16 1.60 1.30 Cee 
0.50 050 050 095 250 0.624 060 140 1.37% ee 
0.2% 070 100 180 180 16 130 1.20 1.25 
2.00 200 20 200 250 200 200 200 200 et. 
100 100 075 0.6 06 050 030 620 0.10 eRe 

100 100 100 150 225 200 20 200 250 pe 

0.62% 1.62% 2124 2874 450 250 200 225 3.50 ae 

100 100 100 100 140 12 105 100 1.0 


United States Gypoumm. ................ssscccescesccess 1.60 2.10 1.60 1.20 1,15 1.25 1.75 3.25 2.50 2.00 4.00 3.50 3.50 


United States Pipe & Foundry..................-..+++ 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 0.87% 0.50 0.50 1.62% 3.00 2.00 2.50 2.50 2.50 

United States Phaying Card. .............ccscccsesseces 5.75 4.25 2.87% 1.75 1.00 1.25 2.25 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.40 2.50 2.50 

United States Smelting................+-..ceceeseeeeees 3.50 2.25 1.00 1.00 1.50 9.00 8.00 10.00 11.00 4.00 5.50 6.00 5.00 

Ugited States Tobacco...............++-sseeeeeeeeeeees 0.68 1.00 1.08 1.16 1.10 2.42% 1.81 2.69 2.06 1.66% 1.76 1.96 1.50 

; Universal Leaf Tobacco..............2.2-scsesesesccees 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.50 3.00 3.00 4.00 6.25 6.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 4.00 

WRG TIE oon ccwccnneccscvecesensssschucensansnens —Constituent of Drug Inc.— 0.60 2.40 1.20 2.40 4.20 2.40 2.40 3.00 3.00 

Victor Chemical Works...............00.csssececeseees 0.37% 0.37% 0.50 0.56 0.50 1.25. 1.12% 1.25 1.12% 0.90 1.40 1.40 1.40 

1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 0.50 0.20 0.25 1.47% 1.00 0.50 0.60 0.85 0.95 
Washington Gas Light..................0-seeeeeeeeeeee 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.50 1.50 1.50 
ee ee 1.00 0.75 0.75 0.56 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.85 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.15 1.25 

Wesson Oil & Snow............-.ccecccccccccccccencccs 2.50 2.00 2.00 1.25 0.52% 1.00 2.50 2.50 3.50 2.50 0.87% 0.50 2.25 

Western Auto Supplly...............-.cecccescccecsees 1.00 1.00 0.92 0.42 0.50 1.33 1.00 2.08 1.534% 1.15 1,80 2.00 2.00 

Westinghouse Air Brake.............-...0+.sseeeeeeees 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.25 1.00 0.75 0.50 1.87% 2.25 1.01 0.62% 1.75 1.75 

Westvaco Chlorine ..............:0cceceeeeceeeeees is A 2.00 1.90 0.65 0.30 0.40 0.40 0.75 1.00 1.00 1.85 1.85 1,85 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper.................s+eeeeee 1.50 1.87% 1.80 0.75 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.70 0.30 0.20 1.00 1.80 

White Dental (S. S.)...........220-.cccccsccccccce --.. 0.40 1.40 0.95 0.10 0.20 0.65 0.80 1.20 1.20 0.90 0.6€0 0.60 1.10 

P Woolworth (F. W.).......... Spavsbcpusbebeabsosbenenes 4.20 2.40 4.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.00 
=a Wrigley (William) Jr................csescscccccccccees 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.50 3.00 3.50 3.50 4.00 4.25 3.75 4.25 4.00 4.00 
5.00 3.50 2.00 1.00 0.70 0.60 0.60 1.00 1.00 0.60 0.75 1.00 1.00 
Youngstown Steel Door...............-sse+ee0+ cocccese 0.42 0.47 0.28 0.09 0.03 0.16 0.02 0.90 2.00 0.25 1.00 1.50 1.75 


“came from Missouri” 


@ Our first meeting with a real ‘show me” pros- 
pect was a lucky break for us. It taught us to sell 
by action—not words. 
Most manufacturers had “set” opinions about 
. their products, their ingredients, their formulas. No 
amount of talking could make them change these 
opinions. But when CERELOSE went to work in their 
own plants and demonstrated its value in experi- 
mental tests, they sensibly changed their minds. 


C E R E L O S E Yes, it seems like every CERELOSE user “Came 
from Missouri’. We had to show them that 
favre CERELOSE improves the flavor, the texture, the 


eating quality and other desirable characteristics 
PURE 


D E X i R O S E of their products. Fair enough! 
DEXTROSE 


SUGAR WHAT'S Your SPECIALTY? 
cue Seamake 09 2 Ice Cream + Bread + Soft Drinks + Biscuits and Crackers + Candy and Confections 


ee Meat Packing + Canned Fruit + Canned Fruit Juices + Jams, Jellies and Preserves 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ae FINANCIAL WORLD 


a Common Stock: 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 193S 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Union Pacific $10.00 $10.00 $10.00 $8.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.0 
bons 1.60 1.60 1.45 1.25 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.60 1.30 1.30 1.75 2.00 
1.60 2.00 2.00 1.70 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.15 1.00 1.00 1.00 
0.6<0 0.20 0.10 0.10 0.80 1.20 2.00 2.00 0.60 1.20. 2.00 2.20 
: United Engineering & Foundry....................... 132% 1.50 1.50 0.87% 0.56 0.75 1.31% 3.25 4.00 2.50 2.50 4.00 3.00 
4.00 4.00 2.50 2.00 2.75 3.00 4.25 4.00 3.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
tg ee ere me 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.75 
} 
> 
CF 
| 
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who gains time 
ins everything” 
DISRAELI 


Addressagraph-Multigraph Methods 


GAIN NEW PRODUCTION TIME BY SAVING 
BRAIN HOURS AND HAND HOURS 


Time drives ahead—pacing production and 
every related activity. Results must be geared 
to the speed of the hours or they will lag 
behind. Much depends on the effectiveness 
of the methods used to control and co- 
ordinate every operation. 

To simplify and co-ordinate the handling 


of records and procedures that control 
production are functions of Addressograph- 
Multigraph methods. Wherever these meth- 
ods are used, brain hours and hand hours 
are saved. Mistakes and waste are avoided. 
The productive capacity of employees is 
increased—their work made easier. 


TO USERS OF OUR PRODUCTS: The services of our Methods Department are available to assist you in extending 
the use of your present equipment. All users of Addressograph-Multigraph products who are interested in receiv- 
ing methods information are invited to write us. You are entitled to this service, for which there is no charge. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION © Cleveland, Ohio 


Addressograph and Multigraph are trade-marks registered in the United States Patent Office 
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Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL Wor.p Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Refer to 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


“Also FW” refers 


to the last previous item 


in the magazine. Opinions are based on data 
and information regarded as reliable, but 
no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 21, 1942 


American Writing Paper Cc 

Shares remain fundamentally un- 
attractive; approx. price on the N. 
Y. Curb, 2%. In order to satisfy 
heavy demand, company has been 
operating on a six-day week. But 
diversion of bleached sulphite pulp 
from the paper industry is slated to 
bring some curtailment in operations. 
Earnings last year are estimated to 
have been around $300,000, or 73 
cents a share (based on capitaliza- 
tion as of September 30, last). Com- 
pany represents a 1937 reorganiza- 
tion. Chief products are high grade 
papers for business correspondence 
and forms, office records, social an- 
nouncements, etc. 


American Tel. & Tel. A+ 

No need t® disturb existing hold- 
ings of shares, at prevailing levels 
around 127 (ann. div., $9; yield, 
7.1%). Preliminary report for 1941 
shows parent company earned $10.01 
per share, or $1.01 in excess of an- 
nual dividend requirement. This com- 
pared with $10.08 in the preceding 
year. Revenues were easily the larg- 
est in history. But rising costs and 
taxes took a heavy toll. It is entirely 
conceivable that these factors will con- 
tinue to restrict earnings in 1942. 
But even if dividends were to be re- 
duced—say, to $7 a share—yield of 
5.5 per cent on this issue would still 
be considered attractive. (Also FW, 
Dec. 31, 


Subscribers should revise ratings 
according to the following changes: 
Comm’1 Credit .......... B to C+ 
Comm)’ Invest. Tr. ...... B toC+ 
General Cigar ........... C toC+ 
General Motors .......... B+ to B 
Hieime (G. B+ to B 
Hershey Chocolate ...... B+ to B 
Intercont’l Rubber ....... Cc toC+ 
Lee Rubber & Tire....... B to C+ 
Libbey-Owens-Ford ..... B toC+ 
Midland Steel Products...B to C+ 
National Acme .......... C+ to B 
Pacific Western Oil....... C+toC 
Parker Rust Proof....... B to C+ 
Sears, Roebuck .......... A to B+ 
United Carbon ..........-. B+ to B 
Beatrice Creamery B 


Now around 22, stock is suitable 
for retention in diversfied lists (ann. 
div., $1; paid $1 extra in 1941). 
Over the past few months, the rise 
in raw material and operating costs 
has been swift. This has had the ef- 
fect of paring profits, despite price 
increases. Adjustments, however, are 
now being made. Meanwhile, the 
chances are that net for the fiscal year 
to end in February will exceed by a 
good margin the $3.19 a share seen 
in the preceding twelvemonth. Com- 
pany is the third largest distributor 
of dairy products. 


Borg-Warner B 


Present positions in shares may be 
retained as a speculation in the auto 


parts group. Approx. price, 22 (paid 
$2 in 1941). Shares recently went 
ahead of the general market and 
scored a new high for 1941-42. Com- 
pany had an excellent year in 1941 
and is apparently having little 
trouble in obtaining armament con- 
tracts. These are the apparent rea- 
sons for the encouraging action of 
the stock. As of December 1, Borg- 
Warner had more than $50 million 
in arms business on hand. 


Columbia Baking 


No particular incentive to purchase 
shares, recently quoted at 14 (paid 
$1.75 in 1941). Because interim re- 
sults are not reported, it is difficult 
to follow this unit’s earnings trend. 
Based on last year’s liberal payments, 
however, it is likely that net was high- 
er than the $2.13 a share reported in 
1940. Columbia Baking bakes and 
supplies cakes and bread to retail 
grocers, hotels, restaurants, etc., in 
the southeastern part of the United 
States. 


Guantanamo Sugar, pfd. C 


Existing holdings of shares may 
be retained, purely as a speculation 
on further improvement. Approx. 
price, 54. With the Pacific War hav- 
ing improved the position of Cuban 
sugar producers, these shares are 
now selling at their best prices since 


*Traded over-the-counter. 


STEEL PRODUCTION RAILROAD CARLOADINGS ELECTRIC POWER OUTPUT AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 
20 Tor Capacity 1100 Thousands of Cars of Kilowatt Hrs. 160 Fihousands of Cars T 
1949 1941- 00 total 7 
JFMAMJJASOND} JFMAMJJASOND FMAM) JASOND JFMAMJJASOND 
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1937. Present indications are that 
results during the current fiscal year 
(which ends in September) will im- 
prove sufficiently to permit discharge 
of remaining bank loans amounting 
to some $700,000. This would pre- 
pare the way for some sort of action 
with respect to dividend arrears of 
$102 a share. 


Jewel Tea B+ 

Largely because of recent develop- 
ments, stock has less-than-average ap- 
peal for new commitments. Approx. 
price, 27 (ann. rate, $2.40). One 
‘ factor behind the selling in these 
| shares is the rise in green coffee costs. 
: Coffee sales are a highly important 
; part of total volume. And since re- 
: tail prices for this item are already 


f high, an upward adjustment may be 
- difficult. Another consideration is the 
1 Federal auto curtailment and tire-ra- 


tioning orders. Jewel operates some 
1,650 motor truck routes in 43 States. 


, Manhattan Shirt B 
/ Prospects for speculative income 
‘ justify maintenance of present hold- 
t ings of shares, recently quoted at 16 


; (yield on $1 ann. div. plus 40 cents 
, extra paid last year, 10%). In view 
- of the upward spiral in consumer in- 


n comes, sales of this leading manufac- 

turer of men’s furnishings may be 
i expected to remain at a high level. 
n A further favorable factor is that 
d price rises have been introduced to 


offset cost increases. Earnings for 
the fiscal year ended November 30, 


> last, equalled $3.63 a share. 

: Marshall Field C+ 
.. Existing holdings of shares may be 
‘ continued in speculative lists; recent | 
n price, 12 (indicated ann, rate, 80 


cents; paid 60 cents extra last year). 
All divisions of the business—retail- 
ing, manufacturing and real estate— 
showed increased activity last year. 
Nevertheless, it remains doubtful 
whether 1941 net was better than the 
$2.47 a share reported in the pre- 
ceding year. Chief reason for this 
doubt arises from impact of higher 
taxes plus possibility of important 


year-end adjustments. (Also FW, 
Nov. 5, ’41.) 
Radio Corporation C 


Though large stock capitalization 
tends to limit per share results, pres- 
ent speculative positions should be 
continued for longer term market im- 

(Please turn to page 41) 
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How America is meeting the challenge of war 
is exemplified by the Blaw-Knox Company 
with its seven plants, its hundreds of engi- 
neers in every phase of engineering, its thou- 
sands of people who work day and night with 
the skill of their hands and the courage of 
their hearts on America’s Victory Program. 


Out of these plants flow ceaselessly the arma- 
ments and the other things needed to keep 
slavery away and protect our Bill of Rights. 
Gun mounts and other equipment for the 
Navy; cast armor for tanks; parts for subma- 
rines; rolls and machinery for making metals 
used in war; construction equipment for build- 
ing munition plants, cantonments, air fields, 
military roads and bridges; complete plants 
for producing gasoline, chemicals and syn- 
thetic rubber; radio beacons to guide our 
planes; transmission towers to carry our 
power...a thousand other aids to Victory 
for our country and its allies. 


BLAW-KNOX 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Lewis Foundry & Machine Division Pittsburgh Rolls Division 
Union Steel Castings Division Blaw-Knox Division 

Power Piping Division Martins Ferry Division 
National Alloy Steel Division Blaw-Knox Sprinkler Division 


The Most Active Stocks—-Week Ended January 20, 1942 


Stock: 


Gen. Gas & Electric ‘‘A’’ 
Erie BR. BR. cts........ 


Southern Pacific 


Consolidated Oil 
Ki 
Zonite Products 
General Motors 
General Electric 


Socony-Vacuum Oil.... 
Warner Bros. Pict...... 
Standard Oil (N. J.).. 
Pennsylvania R. R..... 2 


Anaconda Copper 


Atchison, Topeka & . 
Santa Fe 


Hupp Motor Car...... 
Central R. R... 


Traded Stock: Traded tan 
54,200 1% 1% + % | United Drug .......... 20,000 5% 6% 
. 87,000 138% 13% pete Paramount Pictures .... 18,200 15 14% 
. 35,400 % % + % | Republic Steel ........ 18,000 18% 17% 
. 83,100 5% 5% =+ % | United Corp. ......... 17,600 11/32 % 
31,100 9% 9% — % | Phelps Dodge ........ 17,500 32% 31% 
. 29,400 2 2% + % | Callahan Zinc-Lead .. 17,2000 1% 1% 
. 28,900 325% 82% — % | Kennecott Copper ..... 17,100 37% 36 
. 28,600 28% 27% — % | North American Co..... 16,500 10% 9% 
- 26,500 7% 8 + % | Northern Pacific ...... 16,300 6% 6% 
25,200 5% 5% — % | Internat’l Nickel...... 15,900 27% 27% 
24,900 40% 41 + % | Canadian Pacifie ...... 15,700 4% 4% 
| Consol. Edison ........ 15,700 13% 13% 
Southern Ry. ......---- 14,900 17% 18 
22,200 31% 82% + 1% ! Texas Co. 14,500 387% 37% 
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NOW A If 
SINGLE 
HEAD 


the President 
wholeheartedly backs 
up Donald M. Nelson 
as the sole head of war 
production with the absolute power 
of decision, the prospect then will be- 
come bright that there will vanish 
much of the confusion that has im- 
paired our defense preparation be- 
cause of divided authority. 

Nelson is an ideal man for this 
vital key post. He has had long ex- 
perience in business as one of the 
principal officers of Sears, Roebuck 
& Company, and those who know him 
intimately speak in the highest praise 
of his efficiency and ability to get 
work done. In no sense is he a dic- 
tator, but when he gives an order he 
insists on its being carried out. 

Nelson will have as his right bower 
William Knudsen, whom the Presi- 
dent styled a master at getting pro- 
duction out. With these two men 
guiding Uncle Sam’s work shop, 
America will make rapid progress in 
turning out the machinery of war. 
That is about the brightest hope which 
has emerged out of Washington in 
many months. 


CAPITAL Our system of taxa- 
GAINS tion is about the most 
TAX? cumbersome and un- 


orthodox that could 
be conceived. Instead of collecting 
imposts as they are earned, the tax 
collector comes around next year for 
them and frequently finds that Mr. 
Taxpayer has spent the money and is 
depending on meeting his I.0.U.’s to 
the Government out of future earn- 
ings. What happens when these ex- 
pectations are not realized is that 
Uncle Sam may be out of pocket and 
holding the bag. 
But this is not the only inconsistent 


principle in the complex mosaic which 
constitutes our tax system. The capi- 
tal gains and loss tax is another pro- 
vision which results in a greater loss 
in revenues to the Government than it 
gains. When profits run up, the tax- 
payer instead of taking them lets 
them ride; and when losses are sus- 
tained, then he deducts them on his 
income tax return. 

In the boom days of 1929 many 
taxpayers were reluctant to take their 
big profits for they could not see 
themselves writing a large check to 
the Government. When the collapse 
came, they were only too willing to 
let the Government share their loss 
with them. ) 

The same situation arose in 1941, 
when losses resulting from the long 
downward market trend were sub- 
stantial. Throughout the last quarter 
of the year a constant liquidation of 
securities went on and reached its 
crescendo in December. It can never 
be estimated how many hundreds of 
millions the Government lost in taxes 
thereby. 

One of the most practical methods 
which tax experts can employ to 
calk up the leak is to cut out entirely 
the capital gains and loss tax. 


SENATE Senator Truman’s 
OVER committee has ren- 
CRITICAL dered the nation a ser- 


vice in its thorough 
investigation of the difficulties creat- 
ing all those bottlenecks which have 
been responsible for our arms prep- 
aration making such snail-like prog- 
ress. In some parts of the report an 
over critical attitude has been as- 
sumed, especially when it declares 
that the motor industry was laggard 
in not converting its facilities to the 
output of war material. 


Those who are familiar with this 
situation are aware that this could not 
have been done unless the industry 
not only had the needed orders on 
its books, but also the time required 
to change over its toolings. To take 
that chance and throw hundreds of 
thousands of men out of employment 
would have produced bitter strikes, 
and no one knows this better than 
the auto workers’ unions. Senator 
Truman’s report also severely casti- 
gates the unions for the defenseless 
strikes ordered for selfish reasons. 

The Government, however, comes 
in for a little criticism because there 
has been considerable party politics 
behind its share of the delay, and 
these might have continued were it 
not for Pearl Harbor bringing home 
to all of us how little we were pre- 
pared. Yet the greatest service Tru- 
man’s committee has performed is in 
revealing how some selfish New 
Dealers through their political con- 
nections exploited the nation in its 
hour of crisis. These new Teapot- 
domers now stand in danger of indict- 
ment and crimina) prosecution for 
their unpatriotic conduct. 

This the Senator has assured the 


people. 


PUBLIC New Yorkers who use 
AGAIN the subways face the 
DUPED 


certainty of a fare in- 
crease, if for no other 
reason than that the City cannot con- 
tinue to. meet the 30-million dollar 
annual deficit imposed on it by the 
five-cent toll. When the riders begin 
to dig into their pockets for a higher 
fare they will be graphically reminded 
of how the politicians duped them. 
They used the five-cent fare as their 


(Please turn to page 45) 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1941 


RESOURCES 


CasH AND DuE From BanKS .... «© « © $1,248,516,343.94 


U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND FULLY 


StaTE AND Municipat SecurRITIES . ... . « «  125,045,060.17 
Stock oF FEDERAL REservE BANK . ...... 6,016,200.00 
Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ AccEPTANCES. . . .  802,221,308.65 


Customers’ ACCEPTANCE LIABILITY. . . . 6,965 ,977.86 
$3,811,802,804.96 

LIABILITIES 


CapiTAL Funps: 
CapiraL Stock « « «© © « « $100,270,000.00 
Unpivipep Prorits . . . 6 «© «  40,369,834.49 
$ 240,909,834.49 
DivipenD PayaBLe Fesruary 5,180,000.00 


RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES. . . 6 11,375,028.06 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. . . 3,032,603.47 
LiaBILiTy AS ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES AND ForeIcn BILLs . 575,267.46 

$3,811,802,804.96 


United States Government and other securities carried at $354,906,037.00 are pledged to secure 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Power for 


Every electric switch in America 
is a shining symbol of the country’s 
power to forge the weaponsof victory. 


Almost everything we must fash- 
ion for the defeat of our enemies 
requires electric power. And, we pro- 
duce more of it than all the Axis 
partners combined. We have this 
power because American investors 
and American private enterprise 
built great electric companies. 


We have it because companies, 
such as those forming the Common- 
wealth & Southern group, long ago 
systematically began encouraging 
ever increasing use of electricity .. . 
in the home, in the shop, on the 
farm and in the factory. 


_And, ever since World War I, 


our and other groups of electric com- 
panies have been steadily extending 
high power transmission lines. Pow- 
er is now being sent long distances 
over them to munitions factories 
which could not otherwise be sup- 
plied quickly. Over 80% of all such 
lines now in this country were built 
by holding company groups. 


The American principle of mass 
production has created electric power 
groups as well as huge automotive 
companies, giant steel mills and other 
vast manufacturing plants. All to- 
gether these large private enter- 
prises are now able to turn out vast 
numbers of planes, tanks, guns, 
ships and other war matériel. 


Electric power will help to win this 


ictory 


war. The combined strength of a 
free people and their great free enter- 
prises will prove the everlasting 
weakness of those who would en- 
slave us. 

Justin R. W hating, 


PRESIDENT 


Commonwealth & Southern Companies 
operate in 10 states where hundreds of 
war industries are located. This group of 
companies expended more than $210,- 
000,000 during the past six years to in- 
crease facilities. Capacities for producing 
electricity were enlarged from 1,835,000 
kilowatts in 1935 to 2,359,000 kilowatts 
in 1941. In 1942 we will have available 
at least 2,544,000 kilowatts. 


The COMMONWEALTH & SOUTHERN CORPORATION 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


Day-to-day war developments have had no stock market 


influence. Washington trends have occupied the center of 


attention, with that picture not too encouraging in all its 


details. 


DESPITE THE fact that there is every indication 
that aggregate industrial output this year will ex- 
ceed even the records established in 1941, and 
that the earnings of many corporations will con- 
tinue to hold close to the recent high levels, ap- 
petite for common stocks has been waning. Four 
of the last six trading sessions have resulted in 
declines in the industrial price average, but the 
general lack of interest is more clearly evident in 
a daily average turnover for the period of only 
about 440,000 shares—which compares with some 
1.4 million shares a day for the month of December. 
The latter of course reflected the unprecedented 
volume of year-end tax selling, but it is important 
to keep in mind that for every seller of stocks 
there must be a buyer. 


AS MEASURED by the Dow-Jones industrial stock 
average, the market is currently less than three 
points above the 1941 low, which was made De- 
cember 23, and has retraced nearly two-thirds of 
the swift year-end recovery. But this particular 
average contains a fairly large representation of 
comparatively high priced issues of a type which 
have recently been singled out for selling pressure 
because, in a number of instances, of vulnerable 
invested capital positions under the excess profits 
tax. A fairly imposing array of good quality com- 
mon stocks is selling 15 to 25 per cent above their 
lows of last year, and of course practically every 
day this year has seen some stocks sell at new highs 
for 1941-42 or longer. 


THE RAIL shares have easily been the best market 
performers so far this year, their superior action 
reflecting a number of things, among them being 
the probability of substantial freight rate increases 
in the not far distant future. The prospect that 
the roads will obtain at least a large part of the 
increases requested was considerably brightened 
this week when the ICC granted virtually the full 
increase which had been asked for passenger fares. 
It is also becoming obvious that the Administra- 
tion intends to avoid the mistakes made in World 


War |, when the Government took over the rail- . 


roads, by permitting their operation to remain in 
private hands. 


NO GOOD is being done either investor sentiment 
or business morale by the several so-called "re- 
ports'' recently issued from Congressional quarters 
attacking industry's efforts in the war program. Al- 
though the Vinson report found that on $720 mil- 
lion of contracts completed for the Navy the con- 
tractors realized profits of only 6.35 per cent— 
and this presumably before taxes—some of the per- 
centage figures quoted in connection with what 
appear to be special situations have been given 
all the emphasis, with the result that a badly dis- 
torted picture of the over-all situation was pre- 
sented. Earnings statements published by numer- 
ous corporations show that there is little enough 
profit in armament business, after payment of 
taxes, and the fear has naturally arisen that Con- 
gress may act to remove much of that. The majority 
of the members of Congress, however, are doubt- 
less more realistically minded than would be sug- 
gested by some of the excerpts from these reports. 


THERE HAS been no clarification of the tax out- 
look, although indications continue to point to sanity 
prevailing in the changes to be made in revenue 
legislation. Rates are certain to be increased 
further, but Congressional opposition to the intro- 
duction of new methods of assessment, based on 
"reform" objectives, seems still to be as strong as 
ever. 


THERE IS no convincing evidence that the stock 
market, by and large, has yet established the sort 
of base from which a sustained rise usually de- 
velops. It may be that such a base will be found 
somewhat below current levels, but prices for a 
long list of stocks of but five or six times earnings, 
and yields of seven to ten per cent from dividends 
enjoying adequate protection, would appear to 
constitute an effective barrier to a protracted 
period of further liquidation. 


—Written January 22; Richard J. Anderson. 
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OUTPUT INDEX UP AGAIN: The Federal 
Reserve Board's seasonally adjusted index of indus- 
trial production advanced again in December to 
168 per cent of the 1935-39 average. The latest 
figure is the highest in history. Actually, aggregate 
business activity showed a: decline in December, 
but the dip was of less than the usual seasonal 
proportions in items such as lumber production 
and the volume of construction contracts awarded, 
and contra-seasonal advances were scored in many 
other lines. Retail trade, aided by higher prices, 
made a good showing, and armament and machin- 
ery output recorded another advance. Raw ma- 
terials such as iron and steel, non-ferrous metals 
and petroleum, were produced in large volume, 
although coal- output decreased somewhat. The 
largest drop in relation to the seasonal trend was 
shown by automobile production. 


$5.5 BILLION OF WAR ORDERS: A+ the time 
of the Pearl Harbor attack, the automobile indus- 
try had received some $2 billion in orders for war 
materials. Since that date an additional $3.5 bil- 
lion have been placed, and it is planned to turn out 
at least $5 billion worth of goods during the current 
year. Figures on the value of new cars and trucks 
sold in 1941 are not yet available, but the im- 
portance of the war production in prospect is 
evident from the fact that the industry's car and 
truck output for 1940 is placed at a little less than 
$3.2 billion (by the Automobile Manufacturers As- 
sociation), and for 1929 at $3.58 billion. Needless 
to say, unit profits obtained from government busi- 
ness will fall far short of those obtained in a good 
year from the industry's peacetime output, and con- 
siderable expense is being incurred in changing 
over production facilities and building new plants. 
But by the second half of the year even the largest 
companies (which of course have the heaviest over- 
head) should be realizing moderate earnings. 


FARM EQUIPMENTS CUT: In the first eleven 
months of last year, the farmers of the nation re- 
ceived an estimated $10.5 billion from marketings 
and benefit payments, a 27 per cent increase over 
receipts of the same period of 1940. One result 
of this was to raise the farm implement industry's 
1941 sales volume to some. $650 million, against 
$560 million for the previous year. This industry 
is not going to be immune to the effects of raw 
material shortages, but is in a better position 
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CURRENT 
TRENDS 


than many others, the OPM having decreed that 
1942 production be held to 83 per cent of that of 
1940. Although this would mean a cut of nearly . 
30 per cent from last year's volume, it nevertheless 
would be sufficient to permit the better situated 
companies to operate profitably. Furthermore, 
allotments for repair and replacement parts have 
been raised to 150 per cent of the 1940 figures, 
and this type of business normally carries rather 
wide profit margins. In addition to the industry's 
normal types of production, it also is turning outa 
considerable amount of defense work, and this is 
likely to be materially increased this year. So far 
as the tax outlook is concerned, companies in this 
group have the advantage of. relatively heavy in- 
vested capital positions, and thus would be affected 
to lesser extent than most by elimination of the 
average earnings option, as urged by the Treasury. 
Because of the cyclical characteristics of the busi- 
ness, shares in this group carry considerable specu- 
lative risk, but under present conditions their status 
is materially better than that of numerous others. 


GOOD RAIL OUTLOOK: There may be con- 
siderable significance to the railroads in the fact 
that the ICC has granted most of the request of 
the Railway Express Agency for rate increases and 
a 10 per cent increase in passenger fares, inas- 
much as the Commission now has before it the 
roads’ petition for higher freight rates as an off- 
set to the wage increases granted the unions sev- 
eral months ago. The speed with which the ICC 
has moved so far in the rate case suggests that 
another 30 days or so may see it handing down 
its decision, perhaps in time for the new schedules 
to be placed in effect March |. In the meantime, 
the railroads have gotten off to a good start for 
the new year, aggregate car loadings for the three 
week ended January 17 showing a 9.5 per cent 
increase from the corresponding 1941 figure. Earn- 
ings results for the current year will be determined 
largely by the rate case decision, but the proba- 
bilities of favorable action in that respect, together 
with the above-average tax position of most roads, 
place selected rail issues in a much better market 
position than most of the list. 


DOMESTIC COMPANIES AIDED: The shares 
of some of the vegetable oil companies have been 
among the best acting issues in the market, several 
stocks in this group recently attaining new highs 
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for 1941-42. The war in the Pacific has, of course, 
shut off most of the supplies of vegetable oils 
normally obtained from the Far East, and the pros- 
pect is that domestic oils will have to be substituted 
in increasing amounts for the imported products. 
In addition, the high current rate of industrial 
activity in this country also has increased the de- 
mand for vegetable. and, other oils, a situation 
which is likely to prevail for a considerable time to 
come. Although price ceilings have been imposed 
on most of the products in this field, prevailing 
levels are sufficient to permit the companies to 
show good earnings results. Based on present in- 
dications, 1942 earnings should be maintained at 
quite satisfactory levels. 


BANK OPERATING RESULTS: The banking 
figures last year were characterized by an almost 
uninterrupted upward trend in the volume of loans 
outstanding. Yet interest rates continued at extra- 
ordinarily low levels, and the banks' operating ex- 
penses increased and their taxes were raised ma- 
terially, with the result that the metropolitan insti- 
tutions’ earnings for 1941 were only slightly better 
than those of 1940. Considering the large volume 
of U. S. Government bonds carried by the average 
institution, and the exceedingly small yields ob- 
tained therefrom, the imposition by the 1941 
Revenue Act of the 7 per cent "'surtax''—so labeled 
as to apply to income from Government bonds— 
was particularly onerous, and an important factor 
in holding down earnings. Faced with the prospect 
of continued narrow coverage of dividend rates, 
several of the large New York banks during the 
year reduced their payments, and several other 
moderate readjustments may be witnessed in 1942. 
But by and large, prospective rates will continue 
to afford good yields, based on prevailing prices 
for representative shares. Although this group is 
not in a particularly attractive position as regards 
price potentialities selected issues occupy above- 
average position for income. 


TRENDS IN BRIEF: Liggett & Myers reported 
net of $5.22 per share for 1941, compared with 


THIS WEEK'S HIGH GRADE 
SECURITY SELECTION 


For those who require the utmost in safety re- 
gardless of yield, or the longer term effects of 
any sustained trend toward higher money rates, 
one preferred stock or bond is selected each week 
from the ranks of the high grade listed securities. 
While many individuals will regard the returns 
thereon as inadequate for their purposes, these 

, issues will be suitable for those to whom con- 
servatism is a prime requisite. 

The selection this week: 


Market Call Net 


Issue: Price Price Yield 
Standard Oil of N. J. deb. 
104 102%: 2.33% 


$6.02 the previous year—sales rose, but taxes bit 
into income. . . . Ford is building a school to train 
aircraft workers. ..: Loans and discounts of 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company (N. Y.) showed an 
average gain of |0 per cent in 1941, but increase 
in the last quarter was ''substantial''—expansion is 
expected to continue as the armament program 
accelerates. . . . Consumers have gone on another 
buying spree. . . . MacAndrews & Forbes earn- 


‘ings last year probably approximated dividend 


payments. .. . Hiram Walker earned $2.03 a 
share for three months ended November 30, com- 
pared with $2.01 in the like period a year ago.... 
Unofficial reports are that Nash-Kelvinator will go 
into the manufacture of flying boats. . . . Liquid 
Carbonic is understood to have shown a profit in 
the December quarter—seasonal influences usually 
bring a loss in this period. . . . du Pont's earnings 
last year were probably little changed from the 
$7.17 a share shown in 1940... . Reports are that 
International Nickel had little trouble in covering 
its $2 dividend last year. . . . Metropolitan Life 
Insurance says that 1941 brought the highest birth 
rate recorded in this country since 1930... . Sharp 
& Dohme probably enjoyed its best earnings year 
in 1941... . Willys-Overland is now producing more 
light reconnaissance cars ("jeeps'') in a day than it 
did in a month last summer. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by THE FINANCIAL 
- WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which will appear each week in the columns of the magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long-term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
‘backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. 


Recent Current Call Cons. Edison (N.Y.) $5 cum..... 92 5.43%, 105 
FOR INCOME Price Yield Price Crown Cork $2.25 cum........... 41 
‘Great Northern Ry. gen. 5s, '73.. 97 5.16% Not Pure Oil 5% cum. conv.......... 91 «5.49 105 
Louis. & Nashville ref. 4'/2s, 2003. 97 4.64 105 Reynolds Metals cum...... 85 6.47 
Pacific Power & Light Ist 5s,'55.. 101 4.95 103/, Union Pacific R.R. 4% non-cum... 80 5.00 Not 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4//2s,'70.. 93 4.84 102!/2 
Western Maryland Ist 5'/as, '77.. 102 5.39 105 FOR PROFIT 
Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
FOR PROFIT are combined in these issues. 
Atlantic Coast Line-Ist 4s, '52.... 83 4.82 Not Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum... 65 7.69 Not 
Chic., Burlington & Q. Ist & ref. . Chicago Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv. 40 7.50 55 
«6.33 107! Goodrich (B.F.) $5 cum......... 60 8.33 100 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. 4!/os, "52. 102 4.41 105 Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum....... 52 6.73 100 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis ref. 4//2s,'78 64 7.03 102 West Penn Elec. $7 cum, cl. "A". 90 7.78 115 
Walworth Ist 4s, ‘55............ 86 «4.65 100 Youngstown Sheet & T. 51% cum. 84 6.55 105 
: COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


These issues are recommended for purchase primarily because 
of dividend regularity and reasonable yield. While not devoid 
ecen 


STOCKS Div. Yield 
Adams-Millis .......... 19 $1.25 66% $3.03 
Amer. Machine & Fdy... 10 0.94 9.4 1.33 b0.60 
Best & Company....... 24 2.00 8.3 £3.63 b1.48 
Borden Company ...... 20 1.40 7.0 1.72 b0.80 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio 87 5.00 5.8 ye cae 
Chesapeake & Ohio... .. 36 93.50 9.7 4.31 
Continental Can ....... 27 2.00 7.4 2.82 2.51 
Corn Products......... 54 3.00 5.6 3.11 ©2.40 
First National Stores.... 38 2.50 6.6 h3.06 b1.64 
Gen'l Amer. Transport.. 45 3.00 6.7 4.11 c3.17 
General Foods ......... 38 862.00 5.3 2.77 1.94 
Kresge (S.S.) ......... 22 «1.35 «(6.1 1.83 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisvill 


of appreciation possibilities, price movements will probably 
tend to be more restricted than in the Business Cycle" group. 
Recent 


STOCKS Pree Div. Yield 
Mathieson Alkali ....... 29 Y$1.75 6.0% $1.72 $1.57 
May Department Stores. 3. 8 £4.10 b4.61 
Murphy (G.C.) ....... 64 4.00 63 6.58 ae 
National Dairy Products. 14 0.80 5.7 1.66 b0.90 
Pacific Lighting ........ 30 63.00 10.0 3.13 r3.37 
Parke, Davis 27 5.9 1.67 c1.24 
Standard Brands ....... 5 10.0 0.71 


Standard Oil of Indiana. 26 1.50 5.7 2.20 b1.43 
Underwood Elliott Fisher. 33 3.50 10.6 3.03 c3.48 


Union Pacific R.R....... 71 8.5 6.96 04.96 
United Fruit ........... 68 4.00 5.9 5.10 05.47 
Woolworth (F.W.)..... 27 xi.60 5.9 2.48 


e & Nashville. 4—Including extras. e—Quarter year. b— 


Half year. c—Nine months. f—Fiscal year ended January 31, 1941. h—Fiscal year ended March 31, 1941. r—l2 months 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


to September 30. x—Indicated current rate. 


{n the best position for price appreciation in periods of rising 
markets, stocks of the business cycle type are logically more 
susceptible to price declines in periods of general market 
weakness. Issues in this group will not resist the trend when 
virtually the entire market is declining, but their potentialities 


warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversified 
portfolios, when consistent with general market policy. Natu- 
rally, varying degrees of speculative risk are represented, and 
in a war economy the outlook for some of these issues could 
change abruptly. 


STOCKS STOCKS Price Dividend 

Allis-Chalmers............ 29 $1.50 $2.84 c$2.35 Glidden Company........ 14 $1.50 k$1.56 -k$3.08 
American Brake Shoe...... 32 2.20 3.49 2.49 Great Northern Ry. pfd.... 24 2.00 4.09 5.10 
American Car & Foundry.. 31 oP h5.23 b6.34 Kennecott Copper ....... 35 3.25 $4.05  b2.20 
Anaconda Copper ........ 27 2.50 $4.04 c3.77 Lima Locomotive ......... 27 1.00 0.41 se 
Anaconda Wire & Cable... 28 2.50 4.07 5.09 Louisville & Nash. R.R...... 74 7.00 8.15 11.06 
Atchison, Topeka & S.F.... 32 2.00 MeCrory Stores .......... 
Commercial Solvents...... 9 0.55 0.91 c0.62 10 0.50 
Crown Cork & Seal....... 18 1.00 3.90 4.32. Thompson mek... 27 2.50 5.17 ©3.92 
East. Gas & Fuel 6% pfd... 33 2.25 5.05 Tide Water Asso. 10 1.00 
Freeport Sulphur 38 2:00 3.81 ¢2.96 Timken Roller Bearing ..... 41 3.50 3.72 3.16 
General Electric .......... 1.95 4.00 8.84 8.82 


27 1.40 . 53 
t—Before depletion. b—Half year. c—Nine months. h—Fiscal years to April 30, 1940 and 1941. k—Fi cal t 
October 31, 1940 and 1941. r—!2 months to November 30. s—I2 months to June 30. one 
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BIG CHANGES are in prospect for industry as a 
result of the War Production Board’s indicated program. 
Specifically, these lie ahead: pooling of tools; reshuffling 
of skilled workers; concentration of civilian production 
in one set of plants, 100 per cent war production in 
others; and possible’curtailment of the customary func- 
tions of management and labor. 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE leadership remains muddled. 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s position as assistant director may be 
the cause of it all. The reason? Other key officials find 
it difficult to exercise authority “when it may involve 
an argument with the President’s wife.” 


REAL STUDENTS of Latin American affairs were 
not surprised at Argentina’s attitude toward the whole 
matter of breaking with the Axis. As it turned out, 
decision of the twenty-one American republics at Rio 
to sever diplomatic relations with Germany, Italy, and 
Japan is essentially a compromise. For it remains to be 
ratified “in accordance with their constitutional institu- 
tions and powers.” This means Congressional ratifica- 
tion in some cases, particularly Argentina. It remains 
highly doubtful whether Argentina will go so far as 
to declare war though impending elections may change 
that country’s present political set-up. ; 


THIS COUNTRY still has a good distance to go in 
the matter of plant conversion. Some 75 per cent of 
total output is still going for civilian goods and only 
25 per cent for war. The immediate goal is a 50-50 
ratio. Germany and Japan are said to be devoting about 
three quarters of their total production to war purposes. 


UNOFFICIAL REPORTS are that rubber rationing 
may be eased. If so, taxis are slated to be among the 
first beneficiaries. This doesn’t mean there has been 
a change for the better in the general situation. Rather, 
present groups are not likely to use up available tires. 
Rubber for general use remains very much of an un- 
known quantity. 
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Finfoto 


ONCE AGAIN, the SEC has a new chairman. This 
time it’s Ganson Purcell, who succeeds Edward C. 
Eicher. Latter was recently confirmed as Chief Justice 
of the Federal District Court of the District of Colum- 
bia. Since organization in 1934, the Commission has 
had five different chairmen; at the same time, member- 
ship turnover has been high. 


ANTI-AIRCRAFT gun production is in high gear. 
Now being produced in large quantities is a 90 mm. 
weapon, designed for use against high-flying bombers ; 
this is said to outstrip in performance the Nazi 88 mm. 
gun. 


DOLLAR-A-YEAR men are not among the happiest 
people in the nation’s capital today. Recent reorganiza- 
tion of war agencies has posed new problems for them. 
Latest is that they won’t be able to hold important posi- 
tions in Nelson’s organization unless they sever cor- 
porate connections and accept salaried Government jobs. 


OFF THE RECORD, Washington is saying that: 
Nelson is going to make good in his latest and biggest 
job. . . . Rail priorities may be avoided—new car build- 
ing plus slump in civilian output support this belief... . 
Rationing of electric power is a possibility. . . . Industry 
will show big profits in 1942, but before taxes. . . .Odds 
are still on retention of “average earnings’ option in 
calculating excess profits tax liability. .. . About a mil- 
lion men will be serving overseas by the end of 1942.... 
Civilian dislocations will be more severe than is gen- 
erally realized. . . . Shortages in Germany at present are 
far from the stage where an internal blow-up might 
occur. ... Labor situation is going to get much tighter. 
. . . Direct control of communications will remain in © 
civilian hands—Government sees no need today to re- 
peat drastic action of last war. . . . Married men with 
one or more children are unlikely to be called for military 
service unless an army of 7-8 million men is reached— 
slated for this year is a 3.6-million-man-force. 
—Thomas A. Falco. 
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Plastic Parade 


A “Plastic Ford’ may come at 
war’s end, now that Henry Ford has 
been granted a patent on a tubular 
body and chassis frame which is de- 
signed especially to support molded 
panels for the body, doors and roof— 
one advantage is that if any panel is 
broken through accident, it can be re- 
placed at a minimum of cost and labor. 
. . . Something new in plastic fabrics 
which can be produced without weav- 
ing, spinning or knitting has been 
perfected by Kendall Company—a 
mixture of cotton fibers with a cellu- 
lose acetate binder, subjected to heat 
treatment, results in a textile which 
’ has the appearance of a woven fabric. 
.. . General Electric is utilizing plas- 
tics to encase high-tension electrical 


YOUR ONE CHANCE 


TO BE RIGHT! 


When you equip your home with a heating plant, 
make the best selection, for you usually have but 
one chance to be right. Your comfort, enjoyment 
and health depend on its performance. 


ONLY GAR WOOD OFFERS THESE 
COMBINED FEATURES 


@ Gar Wood Tempered-Aire embodies 
thé counterflow principle heat 
transfer—recognized as the best. 


@ Burner is an integral part of unit. 

@ Economizer placed at bottom of unit. 
@ Flash-type steam Humidifier. 

@ Washable cloth-type Air Filters. 
Owners throughout the nation praise the efficient 
performance, dependability, long life and econ- 


omy of the famous Gar Wood automatic Home 
Heating and Air Conditioning System. 


BEFORE YOU 
DECIDE GET 
THE FACTS 


By Weston Smith 


Rw on the rising curve of 
the birth rate, it is predicted 
that 1942 will mark a new peak 
in babies born—has the stork gone 
“all out” for production too? 


outlets for the first time—they are 
particularly suitable when a fully in- 
sulated system is required, and will 
withstand breakdown tests up to 
4,500 volts. . . . Latest in all-plastic 
building material is “Excelite,” a 
tough compound which may be sub- 
stituted for many priority materials 
used in construction—this plastic, de- 
veloped by Designers for Industry, 
Inc., is said to be made of ingredients 
which are easy to obtain. . . . Arse- 
nals of the Australian Ministry of 
Munitions are reported to have in- 
troduced molded plastic for the core 
tips of rifle bullets—it is understood 
that these are quite good enough for 
use against the Japanese. 


Apparel Antics 


“Tackle Twill,” the rugged rayon 
and cotton fabric used for U. S. Army 
parachute troop uniforms seems des- 
tined to become a leading material 
for making sports clothing—a domes- 
tic variety, manufactured by William 
Skinner & Sons, is being turned into 
sports jackets, football pants, rain- 
coats, bathing trunks and ski suits. 
. . . Restrictions on the use of public 
bathing beaches on the Atlantic and 
Pacific seaboards might have the 
effect of reducing the demand for 
bathing suits—as a result these ab- 
breviated garments will be featured 
as “Sun Suits” for use in sun bathing 
in one’s backyard. . . . An air-condi- 
tioned rain coat, which assures the 
wearer that he will not be steamed 
within, has been designed by the A. 


A. Glidden Company—the coat is 
fashioned from a perforated material, 
the holes of which are covered with 
waterproofed strips acting like over- 
lapping shingles, shedding water but 
permitting the passage of air... . 
Rumors that men’s suits are to be 
made without vests are rather prema- 
ture as there will be ample supplies 
of suitings on hand for some time to 
come—but if air raids become a real 
threat,-Americans may wish to copy 
the British style and switch to bullet- 
proof vests. 


Promotionals 


A new edition of the helpful busi- 
nes literature, introduced by Under- 
wood Elliot Fisher, is the “The Patty: 
Perfect Adviser”—while styled pri- 
marily for typists and secretaries, this 
booklet could be invaluable to anyone 
for its lists of grammatical forms, oft- 
mispelled words, abbreviations, punc- 
tuation and business terms. . . . The 
new song hit, “Chattanooga Choo- 
Choo,” is being utilized as a stimulus. 
to encourage miniature railroad con- 
struction—model builders can now 
turn out the “General,” the locomo- 
tive which pulled the original Chat- 
tanooga Special on the old Western 
& Atlantic Railroad before the Civil 
War. . . . Unusual in soft drink ex- 
ploitation is the new campaign being 
started by Booth’s Beverages—one 
free bottle of soda is offered for each 
nine bottle caps returned. ... . Repub- 
lic Pictures will soon feature an en- 
tirely new trademark in its feature 
films—the company has just spent 
$3,500 in reproducing its Liberty Bell 
and tower in Lucite, and it cost 
$11,000 for a camera crew to photo- 
graph it properly. 


Offshoots & Sidelines 


American Home Products expands 
further in the vitamin field with a 
new low priced tablet, known as 
“Benefax,” to retail at 100 for 89 
cents—along the same line, it is un- 
derstood that Procter & Gamble may 
also add some sort of vitamin product: 
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E, of the Royal Typewriter 

Company, are proud to be en- 
gaged in the manufacture of an en- 
gine of war. 

The part the typewriter is playing 
in America’s war with the Axis 
powers is a vital one, for speed and 
more speed is the very essence of our 
armament program. 

Every day millions of flying fingers 
must type instructions, specifica- 
tions, orders, and reorders before a 
bolt can go into a tank, a rivet can 
go into a battleship, or a rib can go 
into a plane. 


Even on the field of battle, the 
typewriter must help correlate the 
fast-moving action. The typewriter 
is with our fleet at sea, for each air- 


craft carrier, each battleship, cruiser, 
destroyer, and submarine...each unit 
of our fleet, down to the little mos- 
quito boats,has typewriters on board. 


Wherever men and women work 
in war industries, wherever soldiers 
and sailors go to fight, the typewriter 
must go with them. That is why the 
Royal Typewriter Company is proud 
to be called upon to help provide the 
United States Government with the 
typewriters needed by an America 


ROYAL 


WORLD’S NUMBER 1 . 


TYPEWRITER 


Copyright 1942, Royal Typewriter Company, Inc- 
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PRODUCTS 


FOR FIGHTING AND FOOD 


International Produces Basie Materials 
That Will Help Win the War 


International is building plants at Austin, Texas, and Carlsbad, New 
Mexico, for the Defense Plant Corporation and, with the aid and cooper- 
ation of Dow Chemical Company, will manufacture vitally needed 


magnesium metal 


International is also supplying industry and agriculture with vital 
materials from mines and plants at more than 30 strategic points. 


PHOSPHATE-—our Florida and Ten- 
nessee phosphate mines are producing at 
capacity to supply the demand from 
domestic fertilizer manufacturers. 


POTASH — with International’s addi- 
tional production of a complete line 
of all grades of potash at the Union 
Potash Mines at Carlsbad, New Mexico, 
America is now completely independent 
of foreign supplies of potash. 


FERTILIZER-—larger tonnages of 
“International Fertilizers” are being 
manufactured to help farmers produce 
with less labor the huge crops which 
will be needed by the country and the 
world in 1942. 


CHEMICALS — phosphoric acids and 
associated chemicals are being supplied 
by International for use in many essential 
war materials, 


Today with rapid expansion in its activities, with new manufacturing 
plants being built and planned, with a larger research staff working 
on product improvement and development for all divisions of the cor- 
poration and with a steadily growing organization, International is 
well prepared to meet its present and future responsibilities to agricul- 


ture, industry and America. 


On December 1, 1941, Internatiorial Agricultural Corporation changed its name to— 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
20 N. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Carbon Black 
Natural Gas 
Gasoline 


. a new line of food products which 


Executive Offices . . . . . . Charleston, W. Va. 
Sales Offices . . . . . New York, Akron, Chicago 
for distribution through grocery “paper dolls” were intended orig- 


stores. . . . Container Corporation of 
America is the manufacturer of the 
new: “Slotties” and “Notchies” cut- 
out sets which seems to be starting 
a fad among adults—these giant 
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inally as children’s toys, but the 
grownups have adopted them as a 
new novelty for cocktail parties... . 
Possible shortage of cans has led 
Libby, McNeill & Libby to consider 


do not require tin containers—the 
first addition will be a line of dehy- 
drated soups packed in transparent 
bags. . . . For some years the Game- 
well Company has sold its “Dia- 
phone” as an audible fire alarm for 
small communities—now it will be 
featured for air raids anywhere. 


INDUSTRY REVIEWS 


Continued from page 11 


most important division of the indus- 
try from the investor’s standpoint— 
shipments of around $775 million far 
exceeded the 1940 record of $450 mil- 
lion. Yet in mid-December the group 
was asked by the OPM to step up its 
output by another 50 to 100 per cent; 
the former figure, at least, may be 
achieved this year. Urgent domestic 
needs reduced exports of machine 
tools and steel mill equipment in 
1941, but gains scored in the power 
generating, construction and miscel- 
laneous categories resulted in an in- 
crease in foreign shipments of indus- 
trial machinery as a whole. Sharply 
higher taxes and labor costs (the lat- 
ter due to larger employment, higher 
wage rates, extensive overtime and 
employment of inexperienced men) 
absorbed much, but not all, of the in- 
crease in gross for the average com- 
pany. Further moderate earnings 
gains should be scored in 1942. 


Chemicals: 


m As in 1941 this 
industry will have 
no sales problem 
for the current year 
inasmuch as demands for all its prod- 
ucts under the war economy is such 
that full utilization of the entire avail- 
able capacity appears assured. Pro- 
duction will be limited in some in- 
stances only by lack of essential raw 
materials and intermediates. Manu- 
facturing facilities for strategic ma- 
terials have been greatly increased 
last year, largely with the help of 
Government subsidies. Where they 
have not yet been subjected to ceil- 
ings, prices for most products have 
been following an upward trend. 
Thus profit margins have been 
well maintained. Nevertheless, many 
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companies will see their earnings di- 
luted by. higher taxes. While the 
total volume of business in sight for 
1942 should permit maintenance of 
current dividend rates, significant 
gains in net over 1941 are not to be 
expected. 


Rubbers: 


This industry’s 
operations for 1942 | 
are completely tied 
up with military 
developments in the Far East, and 
at this juncture it is impossible to 
determine how long it will be before 
crude rubber shipments can be re- 
sumed in quantity. The rationing of 
tires indicates a substantially lower 
manufacturing volume for 1942 with 
a proportionately larger decline in net, 
inasmuch as per unit costs increase 
materially as-volume shrinks. The 
larger companies which have a diver- 
sified output and substantial military 
orders for rubber and non-rubber 
products are in the best strategic po- 
sition to overcome present unfavor- 
able conditions. Stocks of crude rub- 
ber are adequate for military require- 
ments for more than a year, and the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber is 
being greatly accelerated by Govern- 
ment subsidies. Larger use of re- 


claimed rubber will also help to bridge ~ 


the deficiency in raw rubber imports 
from the Far East. Just now, the 
entire industry is in a period of re- 
adjustment and transition, and it will 
be impossible to avoid sharply reduced 
earnings for a considerable number of 
months to come. 


Office 
Equipment: 


Profits and pro- 
duction in this in- 
| dustry reached new 

peaks in 1941. And 
with a substantial backlog of orders 
on hand, volume and earnings should 
continue to soar in the earlier months 
this year. After that, ability of the 
industry to continue high operations 
will depend on the extent of raw 
materials allowed, for inventories are 
low. So far, companies have done 
everything possible to curtail the use 
of essential metals in their equipment. 
This has been done by eliminating 
certain lines, revising others, and em- 
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HI-OCTANE GASOLINE and Special Lu- 
brications for U.S. tanksand planes require 
chlorine for their manufacture. Other 
chlorine users are producers of anti- 
freeze agents for liquid-cooled engines 


and degreasing solvents. 


BARRAGE BALLOONS are being manufac- 
tured from synthetic rubber. America’s fast- 
growing synthetic rubber production has 
putanextraloaduponthe chlorine industry. 


PLANE COWLINGS and 
COCKPIT COVERINGS are 
made of plastics derived from 
chlorine. Degaussing cables are also in- ~ 
suleted with these plastics, while carbon 

tetrachloride for portable fire extinguishers 

requires chlorine. j 


ALL-OUT PRODUCTION of MUNITIONS 
demands chlorine, especially for processing cotton 
linters for smokeless powder and other explosives. 


BACTERIA POLLU- 
TION by enemy 
agents is being 
guarded against by 
chlorine. Public 
water works are now 
required to double 
the chlorine residual 
of water as an anti- 
sabotage measure. 
U.S. bases and army 
camps are also big 
users of chlorine. 


MATHIESON CHEMICALS 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, (INC.) 
E.42ND STREET, NEWYORK,N.Y. 


LIQUID CHLORINE...SODA ASH ...CAUSTIC SODA... BICARBONATE OF SODA ... BLEACHING POWDER... 
HTH PRODUCTS ... AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS and AQUA ... FUSED ALKALI PRODUCTS .. . SYNTHETIC SALT 
CAKE ... DRY ICE... CARBONIC GAS . . . SODIUIA CHLORITE PRODUCTS 


ploying substitutes wherever feasible. 
Most of the standard products in this 
industry are vital to the war effort, 
and needed metals will probably be 
forthcoming. Companies in this field 
have been devoting more and more of 
their energies to the production of 
armament’ and parts therefor, and 
this is a trend that will be accelerated. 
Profit margins on this type of busi- 
ness are much narrower than on the 
industry’s normal lines, but the over- 
all result should be reasonably satis- 
factory earnings for most units in the 
office equipment field. 


Rail 
Equipment: 


1941 was an ex- 

ceptignally good year for the railroad 
equipment companies. Locomotive 
orders feceived and units placed in 
service were the largest since 1923 
and 1930, respectively; freight car 
orders were the best since 1924 and 
the number installed the largest since 
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Why are 
Cartridge Cases 


Made of Brass? 


RASS possesses the ductility and malleability to withstand the extensive draw- 
ing and forming operations necessary to high speed production of cartridge 
cases on automatic machines. Important, too, is the fact that Brass is extremely 
resistant to corrosion — permitting storage of ammunition for extended periods 
under all climatic conditions. 
“Cartridge Brass’—70% copper, 30% zinc—has inherent properties which not 
only allow the case, under firing pressure, to expand to the walls of the gun 
chamber without cracking or splitting, but also to contract for quick extraction. 
From the .30 caliber rifle cartridge to the six inch shell, brass in large quantities 
is doing a fundamental defense job that no other metal can do as well. 
Brass, Copper and Bronze are indispensable to nearly every phase of the National 
Defense Program. Our Number One task is therefore to devote every effort of 
the entire Anaconda organization to the on-time delivery of the tremendous 


quantities of our metals required by the emergency. 
41305 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 
25 Broadway New York 


Mining: 


1929. A considerable amount of this ings and steel shapes may be scarce. 
business has been carried over into However, equipment building  re- 
1942 and will be reflected in this quirements will receive more atten- 
year’s profits. Furthermore, addi- tion under the reorganized set-up 
tional orders will be placed to prepare in Washington; both the new War 
the railroads for meeting an expected Production Board and the Office of 


traffic peak of one million or more 
cars loaded per week at the seasonal 
high next fall. The difficulty in ob- 
taining steel plates which retarded 


freight car production last year will 


be alleviated as a result of restric- 
tions on the motor industry. Some 
other stringencies mav arise because 
of the expanded war program—cast- 
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Defense Transportation will take 
steps to assure against transportation 
shortages as much as possible. In ad- 
dition to large volume of work on 
normal lines’ the rail equipment com- 
panies will receive heavy additions to 
the already sizeable orders for arma- 
ments which include contracts for 
various types of tanks. 


Demand for all 
three of the major 
non-ferrous metals 
attained record pro- 
portions last year at levels far above 
the ability of producers to fill their 
customers’ wants. It has been neces- 
sary for the Government to control 
distribution and prices of all three. 
Copper prices remained stationary 
throughout the year, but increases 
were allowed in quotations for lead 
and zinc’ and output of all three 
metals in excess of 1941 quotas is 
now to receive premium prices from 
the Government. Imports, including 
purchases by the Metals Reserve 
Company, were of material assistance 
in remedying the tight supply situa- 
tion in copper and lead. The majority 
of the better situated metal producers 
increased their earnings in 1941, al- 
though higher taxes offset much of 
the effect of the substantial gains in 
output. The same influences will bée 
at work in 1942, restricting advances 
in net to moderate proportions despite 
prospective record production. 


Electrical 
Equipment: | 


Demand was 
heavy in all divi- 
sions of the elec- 
trical equipment in- 
dustry in 1941; as a result, sales and 
deliveries moved up to record high 
levels. Heavier operating costs and 
taxes, however, prevented profits 
from showing the same gains as gross 
revenues. Toward the latter part of 
the year two divergent trends began 
to appear. The huge armament de- 
mand for power generating equip- 
ment necessitated formal allocation of 
materials with the brunt of priority 
rulings falling upon the household 
appliance division. Reflecting these 
trends, the industry entered the cur- 
rent year with the heavy equipment 
division having every prospect of 
capacity operations for an extended 
period into the future. On the other 
hand, the household appliance divi- 
sion will be forced to curtail produc- 
tion drastically for the duration of the 
war. From the over-all industry 
point of view, the tax bill will prob- 
ably constitute the most important 
single determinant of profits during 
the current year. 
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Foods: 


The combination 
of improved em- 
ployment and pay- | 
roll conditions plus 
large governmental purchases for do- 
mestic use and also for British con- 
sumption under the terms of the lend- 
lease bill’ pushed the sales figures for 
the food industry up to new high 
levels last year. Nevertheless, ex- 
cept for meat packers, indicated prof- 
its for the industry did not vary ‘sig- 
nificantly from year earlier levels. 
This was due to the fact that an im- 
portant item in the industry’s cost ac- 
count (aside from wages and taxes) 
was the governmental loan policy 
which set rates on a number of com- 
modities at new high levels. Demand 
factors in 1942 will probably be main- 
tained at high levels. Profits, how- 
ever, will be importantly determined 
by trends in the commodity markets 
as well as the nature of the final tax 
bill that will be drafted for 1942. 


Tobaccos: 
s Consumption of 
tobacco products 
, set new records last 

year, and no re- 
versal of that trend is in sight for 
1942. Cigarettes for the first time 
crossed the 200 billion mark and im- 
proved general purchasing power al- 
so has helped the sales of cigars. But 
profit margins have been narrowed 
because of higher taxes and a sharp 
increase in raw material costs. An 
increase in cigarette prices has been 
at least temporarily restrained by the 
Government, pending an investiga- 
tion of costs, but it is probable that 
some advance will be permitted in 
order to offset in part the higher pro- 
duction costs. (Advertising expendi- 
tures may also be lowered to reduce 
costs). Because of prospective fur- 
ther tax increases, profits for 1942 
are unlikely to duplicate those of last 
year. The amount of the decline will 
depend largely upon the size of the 
price increase (if any) which the 
Government may later permit the in- 
dustry to make. Dividend rates have 
already been pared in several in- 
stances, and additional revisions may 
also be made. But the companies are 
likely to continue to pay out a sub- 
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DAY, this country of ours has 

a big job to do. Many of us are 

just beginning to realize how big 
this job really is. 

To a company such as General 
Foods, the years ahead are a chal- 
lenge . . . as great a challenge as we 
have ever faced... and a grave 
responsibility. 

These are the days when it is of 
vital importance that the American 
people be strong and well nourished 
in order to carry out their military 
program. Our research laboratories 
are working harder on important 
food and diet problems, and our 
consumer service organization is 
pursuing vigorously itsdevelopment 
of new and better ways to use food 
products, forgetting neither your 
family’s healthy appetite nor your 
food budget! 

For you who buy and use General 
Foods products, we shall continue 


to produce high-quality foods. We 


shall strive to increase efficiency in 
order to help offset rising costs. 


As to General Foods’ working 
relationships with its personnel, in 


addition to the benefits which al- 


Buiveroint Oysters Grape-Nuts Wueat-Meau 
Catumet Bakinc Powper Instant Postum 

Certo « D-Zerta 

Diamonp Crystat Jevt-O Freezinc Mix 


40-Fatuom Ice Cream Power 
Frankuin Baker's Coconut | Puppincs 
Grape-Nuts Karree Hac Corree 
Grare-Nuts Frakes La FRANCE SATINA 


A challenge 5 
Were eager to accept 77 


General Foods 


BIRDS EYE FROSTED FOODS—fruits—vegetables—meats—poultry—sea foods 


ready existed, new problems have 
been met. For example, we feel it 
not only a duty but a privilege to 
‘provide advantages for our em- 
ployes who have been called into 


service. Special awards have been 
created for all GF employes with 
long service records. 


During the coming year, as in the 
past, we want employes to get fair 
treatment and remuneration . .. we 
want farmers to get a fair price for 
their produce . . . we want grocers 
who handle our goods to make a 
fair profit . . . and we want the 
67,380 investors who have en- 
trusted their money to us to get a 
fair return on their investment. 


Above all we want to serve our 
country—by doing all we can to 
produce efficiently an abundance 
of nutritious foods—to improve our 
research—and to co-operate with 
the government and various public- 
spirited organizations in furthering 
public knowledge of proper diets 
and proper preparation of foods. 


The need for rendering such a 
service is a challenge to the whole 
food industry. It is a challenge we 
are eager to accept. 


Loc Canin Syrup 
Maxwe tt House Corree 
Maxwett House Tea 
Minute Tapioca 

Post's 40% Bran Frakes Swans Down Cake Fiour 
Post's Bran Surens | Water Baker's 
Post Toasties and CoNnFECTIONERY 
Postum Cereac Watrer Baker's Cocoa 


Sanka Corres 
Sea Fresu Fish 
Seatsnipt Oysters 
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The Building Industry Tackles its Biggest Job 
A statement by 


Melvin H. Baker, President 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 


6 ew first concern of the building in- 
dustry is the safety of American lives 
and American homes. We are in a war 
where half-hearted measures cannot win. 


It will take sacrifice and a grim determi-. 


nation to deliver the goods, whatever the 
cost. National Gypsum Company recog- 
nizes this responsibility, and has organ- 
ized to cooperate in these four ways: 


1. FOR IMMEDIATE MILITARY NEEDS, National’s 
entire research and production resources 
are available to the President and his 
aides. In the past year, we have added 
three more plants and greatly increased 
the efficiency and volume of the remain- 
ing 18. A new defense-developed insula- 
tion board is already being used in large 
quantities for Army and Navy bases and 
in industrial plants. Capacities at the 
company’s four chemical lime plants and 
three rock wool plants are ready for 
other important defense needs. 


2. 400,000 HOMES FOR DEFENSE WORKERS must 
be built in 1942, according to the 
O.P.M. To speed up this vital $2,000,- 
000,000 job, National Gypsum’s 21 
plants are prepared to supply quickly 
thousands of carloads of plaster, wall- 


21 STRATEGICALLY-LOCATED MODERN PLANTS 
New York, N. Y.... Clarence Center, N. Y.... Akron, 


Portsmouth, N. H..... National City, Mich. 
Fort Dodge, Ia...... Medicine Lodge, Kan..... Rotan, [E BUILD BETTER WITH < 
Savannah, Ga..... Luckey, O..... Bellefonte, 
Oranda, Va..... Saltville, Va. Ks 
Niles, O..... Mobile, Ala. ... . Newburgh, N. Y. (sold B ond 
Alexandria, Ind..... Dubuque, Ia..... Dover, N. J. 3 es 

Everilhing for walle 5 ceding 


150 BETTER BUILDING MATERIALS, including Plaster... . 
Insulation .... Metal .... Sound Control .... Wallboard 


...Lath...Lime... Sheathing .. . Wall Paint. 


board, sheathing, lath, paint and insula- 
tion. 


3. $3,000,000,000 IN HOME REMODELING will be 
necessary in 1942, according to govern- 
ment estimates. For instance, uninsulated 
homes now waste $1,000,000,000 in 
fuel every year, menace national health, 
overburden transportation systems, and 
require man-power sorely needed for 
armament production. National Gypsum 
Company is ready to serve this market 
with efficient rock wool insulation. 


4. INCREASED FARM BUILDING will be neces- 
sary to produce agricultural products 
needed by the United States and her 
allies. National Gypsum Company has 
already developed a distribution plan to 
serve 1942’s estimated $500,000,000 
farm building market. 


* * * 


TODAY NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY dedi- 
cates all its energy, experience and re- 
sources to the most important building 
job in its history. It won’t be an easy 
job and it won’t be a quick one. But we 
are confident that a unified America is 
going to rebuild a world. where homes 
are safe and men are free. 


stantial proportion of available earn- 
ings to shareholders. 


Textiles: 


Bolstered by large 
Government orders 
for thearmed forces, 
a high rate of ac- 
tivity appears to be assured for the 
textile industry for the current year. 
While more than enough cotton is 
available, there may develop some 
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scarcity in other fibres—especially 
wool—which would be reflected in 
restrictions of use for civilian out- 
put. Further expansion of rayon 
and nylon output is limited by plant 
capacity and the availability of 
chemicals that may be required for 
more essential uses. The indicated 
large volume for 1942 and the pros- 
pective firm price structure promise a 


- good year for textile manufacturers, 


particularly in the cotton division. But 
additional taxes and higher labor 
costs will continue to take an increas- 
ing share of earnings. 


Paine: 
War will domi- 


nate the building 
industry this year 
—which means that 
suppliers of building materials will be 
in the same boat. There’s going to 
be plenty of residential construction 
in 1942: but unless it is of direct value 
to the emergency effort—housing for 
workers in armament plants, for ex- 
ample—materials will not be made 
available. With public construction 
slated to dominate the field, the Fed- 
eral Government will become No. 1 
customer for the building equipment 
companies. Early estimates predicted 
a good building year in 1942, but 
somewhat under last year’s total, 
which was the best since 1928. With 
the United States at war, however, 
this estimate has been junked. The 
belief now is that total construction 
this year will equal, and possibly ex- 
ceed, the very high level which was 
seen in 1941. 


& 
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Petroleum: 


As has grown 
customary in recent i 
years, production§ 
and consumption 
of crude oil and most refined products 
established new peaks in 1941. The 
gain in consumption was entirely 
domestic. Exports declined for the 
third successive year, but domestic 
consumption increased so substan- 
tially as to bring about a gain in over- 
all demand amounting to 8.8 per cent. 
Although prices and profits were well 
below normal during the first quar- 
ter of the year, both improved con- 
siderably during later months and the 
industry’s 1941 earnings were the 
best since the near-record levels of 
1937 were established. Tire shortages 
will probably cause a decline in civ- 
ilian gasoline consumption this year, 
but larger heating oil requirements, 
Naval and industrial fuel oil needs 
and Army and aviation gasoline de- 
mand should offset much, if not all, 
of this deficiency. Some price in- 
creases may be allowed in order to 
stimulate the search for additional 
reserves. Since the industry is not 
unduly vulnerable to higher taxes and 
labor costs, 1942 earnings should be 
quite satisfactory for most of the 
companies in this field. 
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1942 YARDSTICKS 


Continued from page 4 


riod of profitless business would turn 
out to have been another one of those 
unrealized shadows. The Government 
needs a fair profit level to finance the 
war. 

Inflation of the price structure is 
inevitable for it is the handmaid of 
scarcity. It cannot be controlled by 
price “ceilings” or priorities, for when 
goods grow scarce prices are forced 
up, living costs mount, and the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar shrinks. 
This is the unalterable penalty war 
exacts from a people. However, there 
is little prospect of inflation endan- 
gering the monetary structure, as 
some people fear, considering our vast 
and unimpaired natural resources and 
that hoard of $22 billion of gold we 
have placed back in the earth. 


INFLATION HERE? 


Inflation cannot be talked down; 
every one already is feeling its pinch: 
in living expenses, on wages, and in- 
comes. The individual’s pocketbook 
is its best barometer. Until the war 
ends, the pressure will increase. Then 
in addition, the Government is urg- 
ently appealing to the people to pur- 
chase Defense Bonds, but the extent 
to which they can do so will be mea- 
sured by what is left of their incomes 
after providing for the higher living 
costs and increased taxes. 

Here is a situation that compels an 
interesting speculation and may exert 
an impelling influence on Congress 
when it gets down to the crucial task 
of enacting new tax legislation. Con- 
gress may give serious cognizance to 
the fact that taxes to be sound must 
not impair our economic structure. 
Taxes that force people to borrow to 
meet them do not aid in winning a 
war. Not only do they break the 
back of the taxpayer but also depress 
his spirit. 

It is as important to maintain the 
morale of the people as it is that of 
the fighting forces, for the people 
form the nation’s second line of de- 
fense. In order that they may be kept 
fit, their spirit and initiative must be 
maintained. 

How may we expect our market 
to act under the stress of war? There 
Is no clear-cut pattern, but we can at 
least draw one comparison to gain 
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America opens another 
Victory 


( 


The nation’s plans for victory took a great forward step on December 19, 
1941, when the strategic new Southeastern Pipe Line was officially opened. 

This new 456-mile artery—the first in the Southeast—provides a continu- 
ous supply of gasoline to important military and industrial areas in our 


Southeastern states. 


Before the line was constructed, the people, the industries and the military 
bases of the Southeast were mainly dependent for gasoline upon ocean-going 
tankers, plying between the Gulf Coast and middle-Atlantic ports. The new 
line cuts the week-long tanker haul around Florida to 54 hours, reduces the 
dangers of wartime attack, releases much-needed tankers for important 


service elsewhere. 


The Pure Oil Company is proud to be a substantial owner in this impor- 
tant contribution to the national victory. 
FACTS ABOUT THE NEW SOUTHEASTERN PIPE LINE. Capacity: 30,000 barrels—1,260,000 gallons of 


gasoline or lighter petroleum products daily. Construction: 31,000 tons of steel pipe, laid in a 
ditch 2,408,000 feet long and buried 3 feet underground. 


Be sure 


eure 
% 


PURER with Pure 


some light on its probable action. That 
is furnished by the English stock mar- 
ket, which has been through war’s 
hell-fire since 1939 and has had to 
contend with dark days. Yet its price 
level is as high as it was when this 
storm broke. It also has had to buck 
abnormal taxes and severe regimenta- 
tion. Despite all these vicissitudes it 
still reflects British courage and for- 
titude in face of danger. 

There may be another reason for 
this underlying strength. It may re- 
flect the Englishman’s far sighted- 
ness. Has he not had the thoughts 


now running through our minds, of 
how to hedge against inflation through 
the purchase of stocks? The purchas- 
ing power of his pound sterling also 
has decreased. 

Our stock market could develop a 
similar psychology as the implications 
of our unparalleled war expenditures 
on our economic and social fabric be- 
come more evident. Moreover, it has 
a low base from which to start for it 
has been in a bear trend for over 
four years, one of the longest on 
record. 

Under the impact of extraordinary 
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Laying the new 456-mile Southeastern Pipe Line, which was formally opened December 19, ae Un 
1941, Linelaying tractor lifts 40-foot, three-quarter-ton section of steel pipe into position. saecce 
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No Priorities 


on Good Will... 


Especially at this time, fore- 
sight is a primary requisite 
of intelligent management. 


Managerial foresight, fur- 
thermore, may be expressed 
in cogent, forceful, prestige- 
building advertising. 


You can assure yourself of 
able cooperation in this re- 
spect by engaging an agency 
which, since its inception in 
1872, has successfully spe- 
cialized in corporate adver- 
tising and public relations. 
It is on this premise that 
one of our principals will 
gladly explain the particular 
services we stand ready to 
provide—in terms of your 
own requirements. 


Albert Frank - Guenther Law 


Incorporated 
Advertising in All Its Branches 
131 Cedar Street New York 
Telephone COrtlandt 7-5060 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 


MAKE YOUR OWN CHARTS 


PRICE RANGER 


production there, will arise shortages 
in inventories; supplies of rubber, 
tin, burlap, and other materials will 
diminish, But some of these shortages 
will have their compensations, for in 
the event that war ends unexpectedly 
we will not be overburdened with 
accumulated surpluses of such goods. 

There is recurrent discussion about 
the possibility of the Government re- 
quisitioning the nation’s securities. 
That is not likely. Great Britain 
could do it, for she had our market 
as a sales outlet; but to whom would 
we sell? There would be no advan- 
tage in such a step. The Government 
would only be depriving itself of tax 
fodder. If under the urgent pressure 
of war the Government found it nec- 
essary to seek new ways of raising 
cash it might compel the release of 
hoarded money in the same manner 
it recaptured gold in its effort to over- 
come our depression. 

When the war will end is beyond 
the ken of anyone to prophesy. It 
will remain our most outstanding im- 
ponderable, around which swings our 
future. Even the President in his 
message on the State of the Union 


did not dare to venture an opinion, 
It could turn out to be a short war, 
though we are prepared for one of 
protracted duration. 

One can never judge when a 
people’s morale may deteriorate. De- 
terioration in the German mind dur- 
ing the last war already developed in 
1917 when the entrance of the Uni- 
ted States made it appear useless to 
continue a losing struggle. That 
same fear may again possess them 
when they come to realize that our 
inexhaustible arsenal of defense is a 
barrier that their military leaders 
cannot scale. We must be prepared 
for such an eventuality. 

In this murky environment which 
encircles us we should still retain a 
clear vision of the problems that con- 
cern the intelligent handling of our 
capital. That will test to the utmost 
our judgment of how to readjust our- 
selves to our altered course of life. 

Of all the solutions the one that 
seems to fit in best with these perplex- 
ing problems is the acquisition of 
flexible properties whose values would 
gear themselves to inflation, and into 


this classification common stocks of 


Use these specially designed chart blanks. 
They are particularly adaptable for the 
simplified plotting of daily stock market 
prices and volume, commodity prices, etc. 


Each sheet 8!/2 by |! inches, sufficient 
for a six-months' arithmetic record. 


Price: $1.00 for 25 sheets 
EDWARD WILLMS, 136 Liberty St., N.Y.C. 


DIVIDENDS 


CORPORATION 

es The Board of Directors has this day de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 
ney 683%4c per share on the $2.75 Convertible 
Preferred Stock of this corporation, payable 
February 16, 1942, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business February 2, 1942. 
Checks will be mailed. 

A. SCHNEIDER, Treasurer. 

New York, January 16, 192. 


‘ 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has declared a regular 


quarterly dividend of 50¢ per share on the out- 
standing Common Stock, payable on February 2, 
1942, to stockholders of record on January 15, 
1942. The transfer books will not close. 


THOS. A. CLARK 
TREASURER 


December 23, 1941 


No. 1 FIRM BOOSTS “No. 1 INVESTMENT” 


hee Wednesday, 175,000 people heard all about Defense 
Bonds right from the country’s largest stock exchange 
firm—NMerrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. These people, 
representing regular and prospective customers, received a 
personal letter from Mr. Charles E. Merrill, senior partner 
of the big brokerage organization, urging them to buy as many 
of the bonds as possible. This was the opening gun in what 
is probably the most comprehensive integrated plan for the 
actual merchandising of Defense Bonds by a private organiza- 
tion. On the first day of the campaign sales exceed \ ex- 
pectations, totalling almost $1 million. 


The plan, which has been hailed by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, is being carried out through the firm’s 93 offices in cities 
throughout the United States. Patriotism is, of course, the 
big factor behind this action. But of equal importance, in the 
opinion of the Merrill Lynch firm, is the superior investment 
attributes possessed by Defense Bonds. In other words, it’s 
pretty much of a matter of the investor helping himself when 
he helps the Government in this way. 


Posters, circulars, letters, advertisements and bulletins com- 
prise the Defense Bond “merchandising kit” which the firm’s 
various offices and some 600 account executives are using in 
promoting the sale of these securities as the country’s No. 1 
investment. In Merrill Lynch, the Treasury Department has 
enlisted a potent ally—and at least one section of Wall Street 
has shown how the financial industry can play its part in 
bringing the war to a speedy and successful end. 
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sound corporations logically fall. Se- 
lected income producing issues are in 
an advantageous position to help off- 
set the shrinking purchasing power 
of the dollar. 

This is not the time when idle cash 
should be wrapped in cellophane and 
stowed away. It must be put to work 
to help overcome increasing taxes and 
to protect its owner from the dete- 
rioration in the value of his capital. 

That is the logical policy that must 
be employed in 1942. 


AXIS CAN'T WIN 


Concluded from page 8 


this rate is now increasing in geomet- 
rical progression. 

Japan’s economic conditions were 
analyzed in detail in the December 17 
issue of the FINANCIAL Wor LD, chief 
emphasis being placed upon that coun- 
try’s dependence upon outside sources 
for some 80 per cent of its strategic 
materials. 

In examining our enemies’ eco- 
nomic position it would be unwise to 
ignore our own deficiencies in certain 
materials such as rubber and tin— 
such deficiencies as would make it a 
calamity if Japan should succeed in 
occupying the whole of Malaya and 
the Dutch East Indies, or if the policy 
of “scorched earth” were applied 
thoroughly in those areas. 

However, for the time being we 
have enough stocks on hand to take 
care of the requirements of our armed 
forces, and until they are exhausted 
substitutes will have been produced 
for rubber and other sources devel- 
oped for tin. It is a foregone conclu- 
sion that these deficiencies will not 
hamper our military efforts any more 
than will the curtailment of imports 
of less essential materials affected by 
the Japanese adventures in the Far 
East, such as quinine, spices, palm oil, 
kapok and hemp, for which other 
sources or substitutes will be found. 

Summing up, the economic poten- 
tial of the anti-Axis powers far ex- 
ceeds that of the Axis and in all 
branches of the military field equality 
will soon be reached, with the goal of 
superiority not far off. Time works 
for the Allies and against the Axis, 
whose industrial and military machine 
has apparently passed the peak of its 
highest efficiency. 
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THE 
BIG REASON 

FOR THE 
BIG SWING TO 
PHILIP MORRIS 


HAT fact — definite superiority for the 
nose and throat plus finer smoking plea- 
sure — caused thousands to turn to Philip 
Morris — made 1941 by far the biggest year 
in Philip Morris history. Discover this keener 


‘enjoyment yourself . .. and join the new 


Since America Needs 


two and a half times as much 
Sulphur as copper 
three and a half times as 
much as lead 
four times as much as zinc 
nine times as much as 
aluminum 
_ thirty times as much 
as tin 
forty times as much 
as nickel 


It is Fortunate that America 


has tripled her Sulphur output 
since World War I 


now produces as much as 
she consumes 


has 4,000,000 tons above 
ground— 


more than a year’s supply 


has enormous unmined 
reserves 


has installed plant capacity 
capable 
of even greater 
production. 


FREEPORT SULPHUR CO. 


122 East 42nd St., New York City 


More THAN 


DEFENSE __ 


Nopco is proud to be aiding the 
national war effort by supplying a 
wide list of important chemicals to 
such important industries as tex- 
tiles, leather, paper, lubricants, 
metal working, plastics and vita- 
mins for foods, feeds and pharma- 
ceuticals. 


Nopco’s wide variety of processing 
chemicals help make America the 
best fed, best clothed, best housed 
nation in the world—necessities to 
good civilian morale. Nopco is 
happy to play its small part — 
pledges its research to help main- 
tain American morale for the hard 
job ahead. Complete information 
on the extent and diversity of 

Nopceo products will be cheerfully 
given on request. 


THRU THRU = 
[ RESEARCH | 


NATIONAL OIL PropucTs Co. 


Chemical Manufacturers 
HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 
Boston Cedartown, Georgia 


Chicago Los Angeles 
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favored for 


HIS tax sheltered in- 
dustry will benefit from 
restrictions in auto and 
truck travel. Increased 
freight rates are likely. 
We have special reports on 
3 low-priced commons, 3 
speculative preferreds and 
6 bonds selling at large 
discounts but with high 
yields and above average 
appreciation possibilities. 


Copies on Request 


Goodbody & Co. 


Members of principal exchanges. 
115 Broadway _135 So. La Salle St. 


New York Chicago 


TIME for | 
COURAGE 


Our January Investment Bulletin 
focuses attention on 14 well known 
Connecticut industrial stocks iden- 
tified with war production and 


5 SELECTED 


INVESTMENT 
PORTFOLIOS 
of approximately $1,500 each 


Copies sent upon request 


PUTNAM & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
With 36 Years of Investment Experience 


6 Central Row, Hartford, Conn. 


Examine the Unique 
Investment Advantages of 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


© GREATER SAFETY 
@ MARKETABILITY 
TAX EXEMPTION 


Ask to be put on our mailing list. 


LEBENTHAL CO. 


135 BROADWAY, NEWYORK TEL.REctor 2-1737 
Oldest House in America Specializing in 
ODD LOT MUNICIPAL BONDS 


BANKER and BROKER. 


The Bi-Monthly Directory of Financial 

New York provides a broader cover- 

age of Financial New York than 
any other similar service 


$5.00 


A Year's subscription with 
A Monthly Revision Service 


BANKER & BROKER 


125 CEDAR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y 
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The outstanding developments in 
the bond market of 1941 were (1) 
the continuing trend toward 
higher prices for gilt-edged se- 
curities which prevailed through 
most of the year; (2) the indi- 
cated reversal of that trend in 
December; (3) the beginning of 
the drive for sales of Defense 
Bonds last May; and (4) large 
institutional liquidation of hold- 
ings of second grade and specu- 
lative bonds. 


A rather sharp decline in bond 
prices which occurred in the 
first month of 1941 was attributed to 
a program of credit restrictions pro- 
posed by the Federal Reserve Board 
early in January. However, high 
grade bond prices quickly recovered 
and held at levels in the neighbor- 
hood of the December, 1940, record 
highs until the latter part of the year. 
Municipals, favored by the increasing 
importance of full tax exemption, put 
on a better performance than the other 
high grade groups and reached a new 
all-time high a few weeks before the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. The increase 
in member bank reserve requirements 
to the full statutory limit (announced 
September 23 ; effective November 1) 
had practically no effect on long term 
bonds although it did cause some 
hardening in rates on short term 


paper. 
MARKET TREND? 


A large part of the December de- 
cline in the bond market has been re- 
covered, but there can be little ques- 
tion that the long term trend to lower 
yields which was maintained with only 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 


1932 '33 '34 '35 '36 '37 '38 '39 "40 “41 


brief interruptions from 1933 to 1941 
was arrested by the entrance of the 
United States into a shooting war. 
Whether or not the checking of the 
upward trend will be followed by a 
substantial increase in high grade 
bond yields will depend in large part 
upon developments in war finance. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Sales of Defense Bonds and stamps 
from May 1 to the end of 1941 
amounted to about $2.5 billion and a 
large increase may be expected in the 
current year. But with a Federal def- 
icit of $30 billion or more yearly in 
prospect for the duration, it is evident 
that even a greatly accelerated rate 
of sales will cover less than half of 
the Treasury’s requirements not sup- 
plied by tax receipts. It is difficult to 
escape the conclusion that sales of 
Government bonds to the commercial 
banks will be the major factor in 
financing the war, following the pat- 
tern of World War I. 

This does not imply any great in- 
crease in yields over the next few 
months. High grade, long term bonds 
may show little change for six months 


NEW ISSUES SCHEDULED 


A mone the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, and due to appear soon, are the issues included in the 
following compilation. The dates given, however, are not to be regarded as 
definite inasmuch as issues are frequently released before the expiration of the 
full 20-day registration period, and sometimes are delayed beyond that time. 


Issues: Offering: Underwriters Date Due 
Pennsylvania Electric Co.... $32.5 million x /72 
34,000 shs. $100 par pfd................. Competitive bidding...Jan. 2% 


Swain, R. L., Tobacco Co.... 


5,000 shs. $1 par common (voting) 


60.000 shs. $1 par common (not-vot.)..John W. Yeaman..... Jan. 2 
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or more. However, assuming that the 
war lasts two or three years, the 
absorption of billions of Government 
obligations by the banking system will 
deplete excess reserves and eventu- 
ally bring about an important read- 
justment of interest rates. Admitting 
the efficacy of governmental controls, 
the long term outlook is for higher 
yields; in other words, lower prices 
for high quality bonds. 

This trend may be delayed by the 
scarcity of investment media other 
than U. S. Government obligations. 
Bond offerings, both for new capital 
and refunding, will decline. Sales of 
state and municipal obligations will 
be restricted. The capital require- 
ments for expansion of industry are 
being supplied largely by Government 
agencies. The yield on Defense Bonds 
is relatively attractive, and investors 
will presumably turn more and more 
to this medium and to the tax exempt 
bonds which are available. Neverthe- 
less, there will probably come a time 
when the yields on top quality nego- 
tiable bonds will rise above the return 
on the series of Defense Bonds now 
being offered. 


OTHER DIVISIONS 


There is, of course, another field 
for those investors who are willing 
to assume speculative risks in their 
bond commitments. Medium grade 
industrial bonds appear rather amply 
priced, and this also holds true of the 
majority of the medium grade utili- 
ties. But medium grade rails and rail- 
road obligations more definitely in the 
speculative category are quoted in 
relatively low price ranges, despite 
gains recorded in the past few weeks 
on the prospect of rate advances. 

The poor performance of the secon- 
dary rail list in 1941 in the face of 
high earnings—establishing ten-year 
tops in most cases—may be ascribed 
to institutional liquidation. It is es- 
timated that several hundred millions 
face value of lower grade rail bonds 
were sold by commercial and savings 
banks last year. Further ‘liquidation 
of this nature will probably take place 
in 1942, but pressure on the market 
from this source should be consider- 
ably lightened. 

Although the policy of reducing 
holdings of semi-speculative and spec- 
ulative bonds is a laudable one for in- 
stitutions entrusted with the public’s 
funds, the timing of the sales appears 
to have been unfortunate in this in- 
stance. Despite increasing costs and 
taxes, the railroads have a more 
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clearly defined and generally favor- 
able 1942 earnings outlook than most 
other branches of industry, and many 
of the weaker companies are using 
large current profits to strengthen 
their financial positions. 
Appreciation in secondary ail 
bonds will be limited by worries over 
the status of the industry in the post- 
war period. But with assurance of 
profitable operations and a _ better- 
than-average tax position as far ahead 
as it is possible to foresee, it appears 
that this group could move consider- 
ably higher before the end of the cur- 
rent year. And some very attractive 
yields can be obtained on temporary 


investments in selected issues in this 
field. 


GENERATING CAPACITY 
TO CLIMB HIGHER 


N“” generating capacity to be in- 
stalled in 1942 by companies, 
municipal and government plants is 
estimated at 3,655,000 kilowatts, by 
the Edison Electric Institute. Elec- 
tric utility companies alone are plan- 
ning to install 2,385,000 kilowatts of 
this total. This compares with 2,- 
854,000 kilowatts of new generating 
capacity in 1941, of which 1,986,000 
kilowatts was installed by electric 
utility companies. 


40 YEARS OF 


SPECIALIZED 


SERVICE 


This institution, one of the 
largest commercial banks in 
New Jersey, has developed 
special services for corpora- 
tions, unincorporated com- 
panies and individuals that 
enable them to realize def- 


inite economies. 


Full information on request. 


COMMERCIAL 
TRUST COMPANY | 


or NEW JERSEY 


Capital $3,400,000 - Surplus $3,225,000 


15 Exchange Pl., Jersey City, N. J. 
Member Federal Reserve System and 


Federal Deposit Insurance 


Corp. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other principal exchanges 


Wall Street - - - 
CHICAGO - TORONTO - INDIANAPOLIS 


STOCKS - - BONDS - - COMMODITIES, 


THOMSON & McKINNON 


New York 


“REVENUE Bonps IN A War Economy” 


COPY OF LEAFLET RECENTLY PREPARED BY US 
ON THIS SUBJECT WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST. 


57 WILLIAM STREET 


B. J. VAN INGEN & CoO. inc. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 
NEW YORK 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, INC. 


SINCE 1863 
40 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone HAnover 2-2900 


United States Government Securities 
State and Municipal Bonds 
Local Housing Authority Bonds 

Federal Land Bank Bonds 
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How Your 
Investments 
Can Relieve 
the Strain of 
Your Wartime 


Burdens 


HE war is imposing increasingly 

heavy burdens on your pocket- 
book, both in taxes and in mounting 
livjng costs. To meet these demands 
on your resources your investment 
funds must be apportioned with care 
and watched unremittingly. Every dol- 
lar must bring in its maximum of in- 
come, and at the same time safety of 
principal must not be endangered. 


Securities that no longer earn their 
keep must be eliminated. It is better 
even to take a moderate loss on some 
of them rather than accept a major 
loss later on. Issues that measured up 
to every reasonable standard of in- 
vestment excellence six months ago 
may now be entitled to little considera- 
tion on either an income or enhance- 
ment basis. Others that now have a 
genuine reason for inclusion in your 
portfolio only recently have emerged 
from obscurity. 


You must know what securities may 
properly be retained right now and 
what to select in place of those that 
must be discarded for your own pro- 
tection. You must adopt new policies, 
geared to the wartime economy under 
which we now operate. And you must 
start the good work at once. 


Professional Assistance 


O DO this you need professional 

assistance. You cannot hope to 
give the proper care to your major 
business interests in these times and 
also keep abreast of every development 
affecting your investments. Do as other 
practical investors do—register your 
portfolio with us for continuing super- 
vision by our Staff. As our client, you 
will be told exactly what program to 
follow—when and what to sell or buy 
—how to guard your capital and fortify 
your income. In short, how to make a 
success of investing. , 


Here is proof of how well we serve 
our clients: 58 per cent of this year’s 
renewals came from clients who have 
been with us five to 13 years. 


For regular service the minimum fee is $125 a year, which applies 
to portfolios valued up to $50,000 ($25 additional for each $10,000 
above $50,000). There’s a lower-cost ($60 a year) modified 
supervisory service limited to portfolios valued at less than $15,000. 


Mail the coupon today, with a complete list of your holdings —in confidence — and 
let us discuss the application of the service to your individual situation. 


(LIP AND MAIL 
FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
21 WEST STREET 


Without obligation: You may send me 
the details of your Personal Invest- 
ment Advisory Service. 


Mail the Booklet to — 


. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Jan. 28 


NEW METHODS 


Concluded from page 9 


sugar and augment supplies of ethyl 
alcohol for use in smokeless powder 
plants. 

The bicycle is going to stay with 
us. But manufacturers are turning 
out a smaller, lighter vehicle that dis- 
penses with bright metal and uses 90 
per cent reclaimed rubber in its tires. 
Shipbuilders are producing non- 
propelled concrete vessels, among 
others; at the same time, the tech- 
nique of 100 per cent welding is now 
being widely used in the nation’s 
shipyards. 

Metal furniture is out, so furniture 
factories are using substitutes, par- 
ticularly wood, in their many prod- 
ucts. In the ‘aircraft industry, 
plastic-bonded plywood is revolution- 
izing construction methods. Inter- 
esting in this respect is that training 
planes made entirely of this material 
will soon be coming off production 
lines at the rate of from 400 to 500 
a month. 

Paperboard manufacturers are de- 
voting an increased proportion of 
their capacity to the reclamation of 
waste paper. In the sulphite pulp 
field, the shortage of chlorine may be 
expected to bring a gradual reduc- 
tion in the whiteness of stationery, 
book, magazine paper, etc. 

In the packaged products indus- 
tries, virtual elimination of trans- 
parent materials and the shortage of 
tin will revolutionize former pack- 
aging techniques. Cellophane will 
soon vanish from cigarette packs. 
Certain merchandise and foodstuffs 
will be packed largely in glass, paper 
and wooden containers, thus replac- 
ing tin, cellophane, foil, etc. 


NEW INDUSTRIES 


What is more, there will be new 
industries, some of them born of 
necessity. A dramatic evidence of 
this came a short time ago, when the 
Government announced that a great 
synthetic rubber industry would be 
created in this country (FW, Jan. 
21). These revisions are all part 
of a great pattern that is changing 
our world. For it is inevitable that 
many of them will remain within the 
economic structure, once the conflict 
is ended. 
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NEWS & OPINIONS 


Concluded from page 19 


provement. Approx. price, 3 (paid 
20 cents this year). Gross of this 
diversified unit in 1941 ran well ahead 
of the previous year. At the same 
time, taxes increased sharply. Never- 
theless, estimates are that net income 
at least equalled the 1940 showing 
of 42 cents a share. All divisions of 
the business operated at high levels 
last year and may be expected to do 
so in 1942. (Also FW, Nov. 19, ’41.) 


Reynolds Tobacco “B” ot 

At prevailing levels, around 27, 
moderate purchases are warranted 
for income (ann. div., $2; yield, 
74%). Earnings of $2.32 per share 
last year covered the regular dividend 
in 1941, plus the year-end payment 
of 10 cents a share. Because of tax 
uncertainties, it is difficult to ‘say 
whether the present dividend rate can 
be maintained over an_ indefinite 
period. Whatever may eventually 
happen in this direction, however, the 
stock is likely to retain its reputation 
as an income producer. 


Sherwin-Williams A 


Shares, recently quoted at 67 (on 
the N. Y. Curb), have semi-invest- 
ment attributes (ann. div., $3; paid 
75 cents extra in 1941). Operations 
of this world’s largest manufacturer 
of paints and varnishes continue at a 
high level. Products are going into 
a wide variety of uses, including 
those connected directly and indirect- 
ly with the war effort. With general 
growth of business continuing, com- 
pany is now in the earlier stages of 
a five-year $4.5 million expansion 
program. (Also FW, Dec. 17, ’41.) 


U. S. Pipe & Foundry B 

Stock, recently quoted at 24, merits 
retention in well diversified lists (ann. 
div., $2; paid 50 cents extra last 
year). Cantonment building, together 
with general expansion of the arma- 
ment program, points to high demand 
for company’s cast iron pipe. Un- 
less taxes turn out to be more severe 
than is now expected, earnings this 
year should be satisfactory. Unofficial 
estimates are that 1941 net was in 
excess of the $3.45 a share shown in 
the previous year. 
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FEDERALLY INSURED 
SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 


ele 
INSURED 


Funds up to $5000 
Federally Insured 


ME MUTUAL 


Y 
T - LOAN COMPAN 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Currently Paying 
i 
33% 
Money Invested by 10th 
Earns Interest from Ist 
| 56th Year | 
SAN FRANCISCO'S OLDEST 
BUILDING-LOAN ASSOCIATION 
Milo R. Robbins, President 


San Diego, Cal. 


Uninterrupted 

Dividends 

... never. 

less than 
312% 


(CURRENT RATE) 


So. California's 


Federal OLDEST 
Savings LARGEST 
& Loan Ass'n 


1027 6th Ave. 


Years 


BEVERLY HILLS 


BEVERLY HILLS 
IS AN ADVANTAGEOUS 
INVESTMENT LOCATION 


Assets $5,243,000 
Reserves and Surplus $341,735.86 
FIRST FEDERAL 
SAVINGS AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 


OF BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
9501 Santa Monica Blvd. 
R. L. DUNHAM, Sec.-Mar. 


Wilshire Federal 
of Los Angeles 


Currently paying 314% 


Insured Safety 


Write for Our Financial Statement 


Wilshire Federal 
Savings and 


Loan Association 


461 South Western Avenue 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


This Association has 

paid liberal interest 

on every due date. 
Since 1925 our stability has with- 
stood the many changing trends. 


FEDERALLY INSURED 
INVESTMENT CERTIFICATES 


CURRENT RATE 


312% 


— Your Investments Invited — 


“We face the future with courage and confidence, 
and with faith in the United States of America. 
We know you do too.’’ 


904 SO. OLIVE ST. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA ve 
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Assets over $6,500,000.00 


American Hide & Leather Company 


The Cuban-American Sugar Company 


Earnings ice Ra 
Data revised to January 21, 1942 95 and Price Range (HI) 
incorporated: 1899, New Jersey, as successor 20 
of 19 leather concerns. Office: 17 East St., 15 Price RANGE 
Boston, Mass. Annual meeting: Third Wed- 10 
nesday in September at 15 Exchange Place, 5 


Jersey City, N. J. Number of stockholders ry 


Earnings and Price Range (CSU 
Data revised to January 21, 1942 25 - = 


Incorporated: 1906, New Jersey, as consoli- 20. PRICE RANGE 
dation of five companies long established in 15 
sugar business. Office: 120 Wall Street, 10 
New York City. Annual meeting: Third 5 
Tuesday in January at Jersey City, N. J. ts) 


(June 30, 1941): Preferred, 822; common, — Capitalization: Funded debt $2 
= “ (Real estate mortgages)......... 738 ren $1 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None $4 “Preferred stock 7% cum....... 8,997 shs 0 
1934 ‘35 ‘36 ‘401941 | Common stock ($10 par)........ 7° “40 1941 
Common stock ($1 par)......... 586,700 shs 961,500 she 


*Callable at $55 a share. Convertible into five shares of comm 
Business: The largest domestic tanner of “calfskins and 


grain leathers. In addition to black calf and side leathers 
output includes white calf, white buck, while side leathers, 
elkskin and patent leathers. Around 90% of production is 
sold to the shoe industry. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital June 30, 
1941, $3.8 million; cash, $545,841. Working capital ratio: 
7.2-to-1. Book value of common, $4.32 a share. 

Dividend Record: Arrears on present preferred, issued in 
1936, cleared in 1939; regularly thereafter. Nothing on common. 

Outlook: Characteristic inventory fluctuations may continue 
to affect earnings trends, but government price controls will 
probably be more important under a war economy. 

Comment: Preferred is subject to relatively wide price 
fluctuations. Common carries the speculative risks common 
to all “commodity” issues. 

EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Calendar 
Fiscal Year's 
Qu. - weg Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Mar. 31 June 30 Year’s Total Price Range 
*1934.. D$2.46 D$2.96 1935.... D$1.57 D$0.83 D$7.82 64— 2% 
71935.... 0.26 1936 0.10 D0.08 D0.34 8%— 45% 
1936 D0. 0.02 1937 0.19 0.03 114%— 2% 
1937 DO0.03 1938 D0.57 D0.39 D1.49 5%— 2 
1938 0.13 0.21 1939.... 0.21 0.04 0.59 8 — 2% 
1939. 6.09 0.28 1940 D0.02 D0.11 0.24 6%— 
1940. D0.35 0.08 1941.... 0.28 0.52 0.53 4%— 2% 
1941 0.36 1942.... T2%— 2% 


“Per share earnings for periods before September, 1935, based on 115,000 common 
shares, about a fifth of present number. Including extraordinary credit of $73,905 
from sale of treasury stock. tTo January 14, 1942. 


Central Aguirre Associates 


i Price Range (CEG 
Data revised to January 21, 1942 <earnings and Price Range ( ) 
Incorporated: 1928, Massachusetts, as a | 


voluntary association under Declaration of 
Trust to exist until 1970 or 21 years after 
death of last survivor if before that date. 
Office: 140 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
Annual meeting: Fourth Thursday in 
January. Number of stockholders (Decem- 
ber 31, 1941): 3,346. 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
Capital stock (no par).......... 742,674 shs 


Business: A holding company. Through subsidiaries, is 
one of the largest producers of cane sugar in Puerto Rico. 
Plants located in Aguirre and Guayama in the southern part 
of that island have a combined capacity of about 130,000 
short tons of sugar. Imports of sugar into the U. S. are duty 
free though restricted by quota system. 

Management: Efficient and progressive. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital July 31, 
1941, $7.5 million; cash and equivalent, 1.8 million; marketable 
securities, $984.192. Working capital ratio: 13.4-to-1. Book 
value of capital stock, $24.54 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular distributions on capital stock 
since formation of company, though of various rates. Present 
annual rate, $1.50 a share and occasional extra. 

Outlook: Most important earnings factor is price structure 
for raw sugar, which for the duration will be dominated by 
the war economy. 

Comment: The capital stock, a liberal dividend payer, occu- 
pies the position of a better-than-average equity in the gov- 
ernment-controlled sugar industry. 


Years ended July 31: 193. 1937 938 1939 1941 — 

Earned per share... $2. 14 $3. rH $3.95 $2 66 $1.51 $82 $2.04 

Years ended Dec. 31: 

Dividends paid .... 1.50 *2.50  *3.00 1.12% 1.50 1.50 1.75 7$0.37% 
Price Range: 

29 37% 39% 28 30% 26% 22% +19% 

22% 2538 24 18% 18% 17 15% 718 


“Including extras. To January 14, 1942. 


“Non-redeemable; $100 par. ftRedeemable at $115 a share; $100 par. 


Business: Engaged in the cultivation of sugar cane and 
manufacture of refined sugar. Refineries in Cuba and Louisiana. 

Management: Efficient and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital September 30, 
1941, $12.6 million; cash, $1.1 million; U. S. Treasury bills, 
$5.5 million. Working capital ratio: 10-to-1. Book value of 
common, $24.41 a share. 

Dividend Record: Uninterrupted payments on 7% preferred 
from 1910 to 1929, when suspended. Capital readjustment in 
1940 created equally ranking new preferred in exchange for 
the 7% stock and arrears. Regular payments on both issues 
since, plus distribution on account of arrears on 7% issue 
amounting to $50 a share on January 2, 1942. Nothing on 
common since 1929. 

Outlook: Sugar prices and government control over this 
commodity in the U. S. remain determining earnings factors. 

Comment: The preferreds rank as business man’s specula- 
tions. Dividends on common ‘must await complete elimination 
of arrears on 7% preferred. 


EARNINGS panes OF COMMON: 


Yrs. ended Sept. 30: 1934 935 1938 1939 1940 1941 

Earned per share.. D$0.84 $0. 24 $0. 3s $0. 74 D$0.77 $0.21 D$0.07 $1.02 
Price Range: 

Years ended Dec. 31: 

8% 8% 14% 14% 6% 13 8% 8% 

cin 3% 5% 6% 2% 3 3 3% 342 


General Steel Castings Corporation 


IE ind Pri 
Data revised to January 21, 1942 anne and Price Range (GRL)PFD| 


Incorporated: 1928, Delaware. Executive 20. 
office: Township of Ridley, Delaw. Co., §60 
Pennsylvania. Annual meeting: First § 40 


Wednesday in May 20 
Capitalization: Funded debt..... $16,061,000 ist 
*Preferred stock $6 cum. ° 
7Common stock (no par)......... 456,576 shs $9 
$ 


*Callable at $110 per share and accrued 1934 ‘35 ‘36 37 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 1941 
dividends (as a whole only, when dividends 
are not in arrears). +Very little outstanding in hands of public. 


Business: Manufactures one-piece steel underframes for 
locomotives and for other railroad equipment; also other in- 
dustrial castings. Normally, sales are largely to locomotive 
companies. Military business has recently become more im- 
portant. Controlled by American Locomotive, American Steel 
Foundries, Baldwin Locomotive and Pullman. 

Management: Identified with the controlling companies. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1940, $7.5 million; cash, $5.4 million; marketable securities, 
$79,926. Working capital ratio: 5.7-to-1. Book value of pre- 
ferred stock: $119.77 per share. 

Dividend Record: Poor. No dividends ever paid on common 
and none on preferred from 1931 to November 15, 1941 when 
$1.50 a share was paid. Total arrears $60 per share as of 
January 21, 1942. 

Outlook: Prospects in the railroad division are bright, but 
increasing volume of armor plate and other military business 
has assumed major importance. 

Comment: Despite the improvement, large arrears necessitate 
a speculative rating for the preferred. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE —— OF PREFERRED: 
ea. 
=. ended: Mar. 31 June30 Sept.30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
D$7.23 D$4.25 D$2 J 


D$3.43 D$17.09 None 48%—17% 
193 sodhive D5.65 D6.93 D7.54 D25.10 None 51 —14 
. D6.23 D5.58 D5.82 D3.69 D21.32 None 89 —32%4 
2087.26.08 4 2.56 1.47 4.91 None 88 —13% 
1938...... D2.07 D4.12 D6.28 D5.62 D18.09 None 34. —138 
1939...... D4.15 D1.0 1.79 3. 0.06 None 43%—16 


: 
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Fiscal year ends July 31 
AY $3 
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The Securities Market, by Birl 
E. Smith. Harper & Brothers. 433 pp. 
$5.00. This book has grown out of 
the instruction formerly given to regi- 
stered N.Y.S.E. employees by the 
New York Stock Exchange Institute, 
superseding “Stock Exchange Pro- 


cedure” published in 1936. It is the 
only complete, up-to-date and author- 
itative text on the entire work of the 
security exchanges and the New York 
Stock Exchange in particular. 

It presents the history and func- 
tions of stock exchanges, a detailed 
description of the succession of steps 
required in listing, buying and selling 
of securities and the technical fea- 
tures of procedure followed on the 
floor of the Exchange and in the brok- 
erage office in handling various types 
of orders. Every aspect of mechani- 
cal operation and of the many cur- 
rent problems of stock exchange pro- 
cedure is included to make this the 
most helpful and authoritative treat- 
ment of the subject available. 

Dr. Birl Shultz, Editor and senior 
author, was for many years the Di- 
rector of the N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Institute. He was assisted by nearly 
forty associates who wrote certain 
portions or supplied special data for 
the book. 


Mission to Moscow. By Joseph 
E. Davies. Published by Simon & 
Schuster. 659 pp. $3.00. Without 
our active participation in the world 
struggle, together with the importance 
of Russia in the anti-Hitler coalition, 
it is highly unlikely that this book 
could have been published at this time. 
For it is written by Joseph E. Davies, 
United States Ambassador to the 
Soviet Union from 1936 to 1938. And 
it consists entirely of confidential dis- 
patches to the State Department, se- 
lections from diary and journal en- 
tires, and correspondence of an official 
as well as personal character. 

Usually such material does not 
reach the public until many years 
later. That these data have been re- 
leased at all marks a definite break 
with precedent. The result is that the 
American people now have available 
an unsurpassed “background” report 
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of one of the marvels of the present 
day—the amazing resistance of the 
Red Army to the world’s — 
military power.” 

This story of the Soviet Waien 
through 1938, which contains notes 
and comment up to October, 1941, is 
a tribute to the writer’s clarity of 
thinking and keen reportorial sense. 
For it carries, among other things, a 
host of predictions that are now com- 
ing to pass. Lest there be any doubt 
about the matter, Mr. Davies is an 
avowed capitalist. But he is demon- 
strably what might be called “an 
open-minded capitalist.” Thus, he 
has not hesitated to lodge credit where 
it has been deserved. That, if nothing 
else, assures that Mission to Moscow 
will find a place on the bookshelves of 
all well-informed persons today. 


* 


The Development of American 
Industries. By John George Glover 
and William Bouck Cornell. Pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1,032 
pp. $5.50. This is the revised edition 
of a standard work on American in- 
dustries which made its first appear- 
ance in 1932 and has had six print- 
ings since. Economic, political and 
social changes during the last decade 
made a revision necessary and the 
1941 edition now offers a thrilling 
and up-to-date story of thirty-nine 
major American industries. It de- 
scribes the historical development 
from an economy of scarcity to a sur- 
plus economy. The book has had the 
benefit of the close cooperation of 
the respective industries and thus 
each chapter is the joint product of 
some of the best minds in the par- 
ticular field covered. Chief emphasis 
has been placed upon accuracy and 
completeness of all essential historical 
facts pertaining to each industry. 


xk * 


Note: The books reviewed may be 
purchased through THE FINANCIAL 
Worvtp Book Suop, which also can 
supply any books published on fi- 
nance, business, industry, economics, 
saving and loan associations, etc. 


YOU CAN! 
CONTROL YOUR FATE 


Only one power controls your destiny—a strange force 
sleeping in your mind. Awaken it! Command it to obey 
you! Push obstacles aside and attain your fondest 


hopes and ideals. The Rosicrucians know how. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Learn why great masters through the ages were 
Rosicrucians. Free booklet tells the fascinating story 
of this age old Fraternity and how to obtain its 
priceless teachings. Write to: Scribe J.L. iv. 


THE ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


REAL ESTATE 


FLORIDA 


FOR INVESTMENT or Winter all-year home 
or development; perfect location; highest eleva- 
tion; schools, churches, stores; close to center: 
charming Southern home; conveniences, inclosed 
porches; shade and fruit trees; convenient lake, 
ocean, fishing, bathing; family ownership 30 
years; six to seven acres; double garage. 


BOX 990, FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York City 


MIAMI SUBURBAN CATALOG 


Our new illustrated winter catalog is just off 
the press. It describes 44 selected country homes, 
groves and home sites in the area south of 
Miami. We will be glad to send you a copy. 
No obligation 


W. GORMLY 
THE KEYES Gor KENDALL, FLORIDA 


Oceanfront bungalow, Daytona Beach, Florida. 
Three bedrooms, servants’ quarters, furnished 
completely modern equipment. Will lease reason- 
ably to suitable tenant. Address: 


BOX 836, FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York City 


MARYLAND 


Beautiful dairy farm; 
barn; successful 
and Estates. 


ARDELLE KITCHEN 
3341 Frederick, Baltimore, Md. 


large brick house; modern 
Other choice Maryland Farms 


VIRGINIA 


LYNCHBURG 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
IN THE HEART OF OLD VIRGINIA 


One of the finest and best looking homes in 
Lynchburg for sale by owner. Modern in every 
respect. Beautiful landscape. A show place. 
Near Randolph Macon Woman’s <aiape. Photo- 
graphs on request. Address 
OWNER 
P. O. Box 246, Lynchburg, Va. 


TIDEWATER VIRGINIA—80 acres, 8-room 
house, 2 baths, high line electricity, servant quar- 
ters, laundry, garages and outbuildings; also 
5-room house with one-quarter mile waterfront; 
price $12,000, priced to sell. Apply: 
PAUL R. FORBES (Owner) 
“CRAIGIEVAR,” MATTHEWS, VA. 


LEXINGTON — 265-acre stock farm, 2-mile 
North River frontage; completely modernized, 
lovely brick residence, manager’s house, barns: 
$22,500, sacrifice 


JOHN REID 
BENNETT REALTY to. LYNCHBURG, VA. 


WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE MENTION 
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New York, Ontario & Western Railway Company 


The Seagrave Corporation 


and Price Range (OW) Earnings and Price Range (SVE) 
ised to J 21. 1942 23 Data revised to January 21, 1942 25 
Data revised to January 21, 194 20 Incorporated: 1925, Michigan. Original | 20 
incorporated: 1880, New York, as successor ['5 PRICE RANGE business established in 1880. Office: Colum- 15 es 
to the New York & Oswego Midland R.R. 10 bus, Ohio. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday 10 
Office: 330 West 42nd St., New York City. | 5 me in ‘March, Number of stockholders (De- | 5 ae osee 
Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in April. 0 cember 31, 1940): Preferred, 5; common, ° 
Number of stockholders about 2,500. $2 1,100. 5! 
Capitalization: Funded debt... ..$30,194,595 Capitalization: Funded debt.......... None 
Common stock ($100 par)....-- *581,140 shs stock 5% cum. 
*“New Haven” owns 291,600 shares of mmon stock par) she 1934 °35 36 37 "38 ‘39 ‘40 1941 
common. 
*Redeemable at $104 in stated amounts 
Business: Operates approximately 571 miles of track mainly at each year-end. 
in New York State. Connects New York and New England Business: Manufactures fire fighting equipment, including 


points with Pennsylvania coal fields. Main line runs from 
Oswego to Cornwall, N. Y.; a number of short branch lines 
extends from the main line to Scranton, Pa., Rome, Utica, 
Delhi, Kingston, N. Y., and other interior points. 
Management: Under bankruptcy trusteeship since 1937. 
Financial Position: Weak. Working capital deficit Decem- 
ber 31, 1940, $2.8 million; cash, $166,448. Working capital 
ratio: 0.31-to-1. Book value of common, $82.93 per share. 
Dividend Record: Poor. No payments on common since 1927. 
Outlook: Intermediate term trends in operations give prom- 
ise of improvement. However, dependence upon anthracite 
coal is an unfavorable long term factor because of the secular 
decline in the use of that fuel. Company faces serious 
obstacles to reorganization, including large tax arrears. 
Comment: Statistical factors indicate that the shares will 
be found to have no intrinsic value in ultimate reorganization. 
EARNINGS RECORD AND D PRICE RANGE, oF comm ON: at 
Barned pet $001 D$057 D§288 D$3.34 D$3.24 $3.55 *D$1.93 
rice Range: 


6 7 6 1 1% 


*Nine months ended September 30. 


Paraffine Companies, Incorporated 
Earnings and Price Range (PAF) 


Data revised to January 21, 1942 
Incorporated: 1917, Delaware, to acquire the 
assets of eight companies which were then 
dissolved. Office: 475 Brannan Street, San 
Francisco, California. Annual 
Third Tuesday in September. 


stockholders (December 31, 1940): Pre- 
ferred, 596; common, 3,594. 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
*Preferred stock 4% cum. 

23,804 shs 
Common stock (no par)......... 476,062 shs 


*Callable at $105; convertible into com- 
mon stock on a share- for-share basis. 

Business: A leading maker of paints, floor coverings, roof- 
ing, and other building materials. Wholly owned subsidiary 
manufactures insulating materials for industrial use. In addi- 
tion to items produced in own plants, company sells asbestos 
siding, rock wool and plaster board made by others. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1940, $7.3 million; cash, and equivalent, $1.1 million. Working 
capital ratio: 6.7-to-1. Book value of common, $40.81 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends since issu- 
ance in 1936. Varying common payments each year since 
1923; present basis, $2 annually. 

Outlook: Operations normally follow the trends of con- 
struction activity on the Pacific Coast, where markets are 
concentrated. Acceleration of defense activities in that region 
should offset loss of business in normal construction. 

Comment: Preferred occupies investment rank. Common 
has better than average dividend record for an essentially 
cyclical issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE "Sse OF COMMON: 
ear’s———Calendar 


Qu. ended: Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Mar. 31 June 30 Peat Dividends Price Ra 
$1.22 $0.94 1934. $0.76 $1.32 $4.24 $2.00 
_ Es 0.78 0.52 1935.. 0.52 1.28 3.10 2.00 80%—36 
Se 1.26 1.13 1936.. 0.80 1.38 4.57 2.75 97%—67 
,. er 1.46 1.06 1937 1.09 1.80 *5.28 4.00 90 —32% 
REESE 1.36 0.42 1938 DO0.05 0.71 2.44 2.00 61%—29 
_ Ser 0.66 0.72 1939. 0.66 0.76 2.80 2.25 60%—35 
. erro 0.96 0.94 1940. 0.71 0.79 3.40 2.25 45%—26% 
. re 0.77 0.54 1941 0.69 1.16 3.16 2.00 37%—19 
0 pe 1942 ove 3 


*After surtax. *To January 21, 1942. 


pumping engines, chemical and hose carts, aerial ladder trucks 
and water towers. Supplies and repairs contribute sizeable 
amounts to revenues. 

Management: Experienced; long identified with company. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1940, $647,481; cash, $66,297. Working capital ratio: 3.3-to-1. 
Book value of common stock, $5.42 per share. 

Dividend Record: Last preferred payment ($2) April, 1941; 
arrears (as of January 2, 1942), $16.75 a share. Varying com- 
mon dividends 1925-30, and 1936; none since. 

Outlook: Under normal conditions, sales reflect the financial 
status of municipalities. While civilian defense activities 
continue, a comparatively high volume seems assured. Attain- 
ment of better profit margins must await more favorable 
cost-price relationships. 

Comment: Preferred is closely held. Common occupies an 
unimpressive statistical position. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE Sages OF COMMON: 


ended: 31 June30 Sept.30 Dee. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
934 D$0.20 D$0.21 D$0.42 D$1.02 None 5%— 2 
D0.01 D0.27 0.18 D0.26 None 2% 
D0.15 0.05 D0.10 D0.48 None Th— 3% 
0.27 0.09 0.39 0.84 $0.15 11%— 3% 
D0.14 DO.22 0.16 DO0.19 None 
DO0.10 D0.18 0.46 D0.07 None 3%— 1% 
D0.02 D0.04 0.06 0.09 None 2%— 1% 
0.05 0.03 dace None 3%— 1% 
Franklin Simon & Company, Inc. 
Data revised to January 21, 1942 ond Paice Range 


Incorporated: 1924, New York, continuing a 80 
business originally formed in 1902. Office 60 
414 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Aaanel 40 
meeting: First Monday in April. Number 20 


erred, 300; 18. 
Funded debt ° 
Mortgages payable ........... *$1,398,500 
Common stock “($i pari 137.130 shs 


*Also $750,000 serial notes payable. 7{Callable at $115 a share. 


Business: Operates a large retail department store on Fifth 
Avenue, New York City; branches are operated in Connecticut, 
New Jersey and Ohio. Specializes in high grade apparel. 

Management: Controlled by Atlas Corp. and associates 
through ownership of a majority of the common stock. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital January 31, 
1941, $1.9 million; cash, $266,843. Working capital ratio: 
5.1-to-1. Book value of preferred, $123.93 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments from 1924 
through 1933; irregular payments 1934-1936. None _ since. 
Arrears on January 21, 1942, $42 per share. 

Outlook: Although sales have improved and volume should 
be maintained over the intermediate term, unit profit margins 
have been narrowing, tending to delay the return to “black 
ink” operations. 

Comment: The preferred shares are among the more specu- 
lative equities in the merchandising group. 


DEFICITS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE Panes OF PREFERRED: 
sca 


Year's -——Calendar Years— 


Six months ended: July 31 Jan. 31 Total Dividends Price Rans¢ 
19 we D$1 7 


*, 1935 *, 0.49 $5.2 a —30% 
1937. *, D14.31 None 
1938 * D6.90 None 58 —25 
werkt 19 * D19.13 None 55 —27 
D$2.54 1940... .D$5.16 D7.70 None 41 —20 
cakewalk D2.3 1941 D0.41 D2.77 None 46 —36 


*Not available. +To January 21. YtNo sales to January 21, 1942. 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 46) 
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HUGE ALUMINUM 
OUTPUT IN PROSPECT 


luminum Company of America 
A is now constructing for the Gov- 
ernment, without profit to Alcoa, five 
aluminum plants and one alumina 
plant, the latter one of the largest of 
its kind in the world. Completion 
of these units, together with addition- 
al plants scheduled to be built by 
others in the industry, will raise the 
nation’s total productive capacity for 
aluminum to an amount exceeding 
what it is believed all the countries 
under control of the Axis have ever 
produced in a year. 


1941 A BIG YEAR| 
FOR RADIO 


reliminary estimates for 1941 in- 

dicate that the American radio in- 
dustry produced 13 million receiving 
sets and more than 100 million radio 
tubes, according to the Radio Corpor- 
ation of America. 


L. G.’s PAGE 


Concluded from page 20 


slogan to keep themselves in office, 
and the citizens were told that the 
only way an increase could be avoided 
was for the City to take over, lock, 
stock and barrel, the privately owned 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit and the 
Interboroughe. THE FINANCIAL 
Wortp at that time pointed out how 
dangerous it would be for the City 
to take over the properties from pri- 
vate ownership which unavailingly 
sought a fair return through a nom- 
inal increase in fares. The companies 
asked only for seven cents, but now 
subway commuters are told it will 
jump to at least 714 cents, and per- 
haps ten cents.* 

Here is another experiment in 
municipal ownership which clearly 
portrays the hollowness of the claims 
that municipalities can operate more 
economically and produce more direct 
benefits to the public than privately 
managed and operated enterprises. 
The taxpayer is the one who must 
foot the bill, for a community cannot 
get the funds to meet deficits except 
from taxes. 

Put not your faith in politicians. 


JANUARY 28, 1942 


Please Show This 
to an Investor Friend 


Are 
Investors’ Rights 


HAT question is not as silly as it would seem. 

Many of the things that have been done in recent 

years in the name of reform could be justified 
only on the assumption that investors are a class apart 
from the rest of the human race, and not entitled to 
the same rights as other groups. 


One of the favorite utterances of the demagogue, when 
assailing the corporations whose ownership lies in the 
15 million investors of America, is that human rights 
are more important than property rights. There is 
nothing in the Constitution, or the Bill of Rights, that 
permits the Government to destroy or confiscate a 
man’s property without compensation, any more than 
it is permitted to throw a man into jail because of his 
religious opinions or beliefs. 


In any country where property rights have been done 
away with, all other liberties have gone with them. If 
we analyze this human versus property rights theory 
in its very fundamentals, it is patently absurd to dif- 
ferentiate, for instance, between the right of an in- 
vestor to a square deal from his government and the 
rights of the laboring man, farmer or any other group 
to just treatment. 


This point was well made by William Green on De- 
cember 1, when he made the following statement in 
his speech before the I.B.A. convention: “Individual 
liberty and security are inescapably associated with the 
vital principle of free enterprise and the private owner- 
ship of property.” 


Most of America’s 15 million investors are people of 
small or moderate means. Several million of them are 
entirely dependent upon their investment income. Yet 
their rights have long been flagrantly abused, for vote- 
getting purposes, by bureaucrats who ha®e falsely made 
it appear that our corporations are largely owned by 
a few unscrupulous millionaires. The latter now 
invest mostly in risk-free and tax-free bonds. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


ment facts and analyses). 


per your rules. 


Stock Exchange’; 
“27-Year Dividend Honor Koll’; 


For the enclosed $12 please enter my order for all the following: 


(a) An immediate survey of my 20 LISTED securities (write on separate sheet). 


(b) Next 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD (1,664 pages of vital invest- 


(c) Next 12 issues of the popular monthly stock ratings and statistical manual— 
“INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS OF LISTED STOCKS”. 


(d) The valuable privilege of obtaining securities advice monthly by letter as 


(e) “Highs and Lows Each Year (1929 to 1940) of Common Stocks on N. Y. 
“An Open Letter to Congress from 15 Million Investors”; 
“12 Stocks Attractive for Peace or War”, 
and “Generous Yields from Well Protected Dividends”. 


* 


* 
* * 


Join This 
CRUSADE! 


HE multitude of everyday 

folks owning securities pur- 

chased with hard-earned 
money are entitled to a square 
deal. Their rights ARE human 
rights. Letters from every state 
indicate that investors are finally 
awakening and that from now on 
they intend to fight those who 
abuse them. There are more in- 
vestors than there are members 
of the CIO and AFL combined. 
Investors who join the “Crusade 
For Investors’ Rights” (with 
words and actions) will soon see 


* 
* 


many in Washington change 
their unfair and _ destructive 
tactics. 


We have just published a dynamic 
article you will surely want to 
read. It is entitled “An Open 
Letter To the Congress From 15 
Million Investors.” You will re- 
ceive a free copy if you mail your 
subscription before March 1st. 


Use the 
Coupon Below 
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Superior Oil Corporation 


United Engineering & Foundry Company 


Earnings and Price Range (SI) 
10 
8 
Data revised to January 21, 1942 6 TENGE HAnOE 
Incorporated: 1917, Delaware. Office: Na- e7 
tional Bank of Tulsa Building, Tulsa, Okla- 2 
homa. Annual meeting: Last Monday in ° 
April at Wilmington, Delaware. Number of 
stockholders (December 14, 1940): 12,878. Pen shane 
Capitalization: Funded debt 
(deferred notes payable)....... $1,050,000 


1934 "35 ‘36 37 ‘38 °39 ‘40 1941 


Capital stock ($1 par)........ 1,388,979 shs 


Data revised to January 21, 1942 oeomings and Price Range (UEF) 


incorporated: 1901, Pennsylvania. Office 80 
First National Bank Building, Pittsburgh, 60 | PRICE RANGE 
Pennsylvania. Annual meeting: Fourth 4 
Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders 20 


(December 31, 1940): Preferred, 164; com- 
mon, 3,633. 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
— stock (7% cum.) $100 

8,074 shs 0 
stock ($5 par)......... 820,746 shs 1934 36 *38 °39 40 1941 


Business: A small unit engaged in production of crude oil 
and natural gas in Oklahoma, Kansas, Texas and Louisiana. 
“Owns undeveloped oil and gas leases on 122,550 acres in these 
and other states. Crude oil output in 1940 totaled 1,616,569 
barrels. Company was in receivership 1930-1933. Crude re- 
serves are adequate. 

Management: Handicapped by company’s small size and 
marginal trade position. 

Financial Position: Unimpressive. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1940, $528,071; cash, $546,350. Working capital ratio: 
2.1-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $3.16 per share. 

Dividend Record: Poor; no payments from incorporation 
through 1937 except for $2 in 1920. No regular present rate. 

Outlook: Earnings depend on success of property develop- 
ment program. While output has increased in recent years, 
company is hampered by proration, and large capitalization 
will minimize earnings gains on a per share basis. Crude oil 
prices are important. 

Comment: Stock is a rather radical speculation. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE oo ad CAPITAL STOCK: 


Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 ‘Total Dividends Price Range 
$0.08 $0.08 $0.05 " va $0.28 None 3 —1% 
0.08 0.07 0.08 0.25 None 34%e— 1% 
0.06 0.05 0.03 0. o1 0.15 None 6%— 3 
0.03 0.07 0.12 0.10 0.32 None 7™%— 1% 
6.08 0.06 0.07 0.03 0.24 $0.10 4%4— 1% 
0.01 0.03 D0.02 0.02 0.04 None 35— 1% 
0.03 6.02 0.03 0.03 0.11 0.10 2%— 1% 
0.04 0.05 0.02 0.05 2%— 1% 


“Not callable. 


Business: One of the two leading manufacturers of mills, 
rolls and auxiliary machinery for complete rolling mill plants, 
Aso one of the world’s largest producers of forging presses. 
Engineering service has been extended to foreign markets. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital Deecmber 
31, 1940, $6.3 million; cash and equivalent, $5.6 million. Work- 
ing capital ratio: 2.7-to-1. Book value of common stock, $12.52 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Good. Varying payments in each year 
since 1902; no stated rate. 

Outlook: Armament work and expansion and modernization 
programs of steel and non-ferrous metal industries will main- 
tain operations at record levels for the duration of the war. 
Thereafter company will be forced to rely on replacement 
and foreign demand. 

Comment: Preferred is unlisted. Common represents a 
relatively “stable” issue in the heavy industry group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
arn -year period ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
1934 $0.44 $0.37 $0.81 $0.75 


T14%— 8 
0.64 1,28 1.92 1.31% $314%4—18% 
1.55 1.8 35 3.25 50%—32% 
2.61 2.38 44.86 4.00 
1.68 2.14 3.82 2.50 39%4—21% 
1.12 1.43 2.55 2.50 35%—25% 
1.96 2.51 4.47 4.00 41 —25} 
2.18 ° 3.00 —29 


“Adjusted for two for one stock split July 1, 1935. Pittsburgh Stock Exchange 
prices. {After surtax of 13 cents. 


Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Company 


United States Playing Card Company 


Earnings and Price Range (TS) 

Data revised to January 21, 1942 3 
incorporated: 1888, Texas, as Texas & Pacific 10 
title adopted in 1918. 4 

ce: Fort Worth, Texas. Annual meeting: 
Third Wednesday in April. Number of ——— $2 
stockholders: Not reported. | $1 
Capitalization: Funded debt ...Non PER SHARE 
“apit 888 
Capital stock ($10 par) 88.236 a 1934 °35 "36 37 “38 “39 ‘40 1941 


Business: Engaged in the production of crude oil, obtained 
mostly from Ranger-Stephens County area of northwest Texas. 
Also manufactures casinghead gasoline which is marketed in 
Texas. A subsidiary owns a pipe line by which crude oil is 
transported from Ranger field to Mingus, Texas. 

Management: Satisfactory. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1940, $669,873; cash, $479,483. Working capital ratio: 
3.1-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $12.81 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments initiated 1893; omitted 1894, 
1924-26 and 1930-35. Present annual rate, 40 cents plus extras. 

Outlook: Material improvement in earning power is con- 
tingent on development of new production sources, since 
output cannot be increased significantly from present hold- 
ings. Crude oil prices are the most important factor in 
determining profits. 

Comment: Stock involves the risks characteristic of equities 
representing the smaller units in this highly speculative field. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE — al CAPITAL STOCK: 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 31 ‘Total Dividends Price Range 
3934,...... D$0.04 D$0.10 D$0.07 D$0.28 None 64%— 2% 
D0.06 D0.01 0.02 0.08 0.03 None 9%— 3% 
0.16 0.18 0.19 0.19 0.72 $0.25 154%— 
.. as 0.25 0.26 0.29 0.31 1.11 0.40 165%— 5% 
. 0.27 0.29 0.31 0.30 1.17 0.40 124%— 7 
ae 0.23 0.24 0.23 0.30 « 1.00 0.40 11%— 7 
_. ee 0.20 0.13 0.06 0.15 0.54 0.40 85— 5% 
0.22 0.31 0.34 0.50 7™%— 5% 
46 


Earnings and Price Range (USP) 
Data revised to January 21, 1942 = PRICE RANGE 


Incorporated: 1917, Ohio, as successor of 30 
New Jersey corporation of same name 20 
originally established in 1894. Office: Nor- 10 
wood, Cincinnati, Ohio. New York Office: ° 
212 Fifth Avenue. Annual meeting: Fourth 
Thursday in April. Number of stockholders: 
Not reported. 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 
Capital stock ($10 par)......... 385,603 she 1934 ‘35 *36 37 "3839 


0 
40 1941 


Business: The largest manufacturer of playing cards. Best 
known trade names are “Bicycle” and “Congress.” Products 
include all varieties of cards in a wide price range, as well 
as poker chips, card games, etc. Sales offices are maintained 
throughout U. S. 

Management: Capable and efficient. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital December 
31, 1940, $7.6 million; cash, $1.5 million; U. S. and Canadian 
government securities, $4.5 million. Working capital ratio: 
11.3-to-1. Book value of stock, $25.83 a share. 

- Dividend Record: Excellent. Liberal disbursements in each 
year since organization. Present annual rate, $2 plus extras. 

Outlook: A well-entrenched trade position plus the rela- 
tively fixed demand for the company’s products point to 
maintenance of the satisfactory operating and dividend rec- 
ord. Despite luxury nature of products, output will doubtless 
be maintained because of considerations of civilian morale. 

Comment: Primary appeal of the shares is for their income 
producing possibilities. Market interest is relatively restricted. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL —_ 
fl -year period ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 


$0.94 $1.09 $2.03 $1.25 33%4—17 
1935 0.79 0.99 1.78 2.25 39 —29% 
BOBS. 0.76 0.90 1.66 2.00 39, —26% 
0.96 1.15 2.11 2.00 34%—19% 
1.04 1.37 2.41 2.00 324%—21% 
1.11 1.42 2.53 2.40 38 
es 1.32 1.30 2.62 2.50 9 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 
Company Rate riod able 
irs 25c Feb. 2 Jan. 23 
peeve Surpass Shoe St. 40c.. S Mar. 2 Feb. 16 
$1.75 Apr. 1 Mar. 16 
Alabama Power $7 pf...$1.75.. Q Apr. 1 Mar. 13 
Do 96 Qhecseccscccccece $1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 13 
Do $5 of. eT ee $1.25 Q May 1 Apr. 17 
Aluminum, Ltd, ............ $2 Q Mar. 5 Feb. 13 
De. $1.50 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 
Am. Chain Me 6 Se 50c .. Mar. 15 Mar. 4 
Do 5 ag. -25  Q Mar. 15 Mar. 4 
velope Co. 7% 
“41.75 Mar. 2 Feb. 25 
Do $1.75. Q June 1 May 25 
Am. Thermos Bottle........ 50c .. Feb. 2 Jan. 20 
Appleton CO. 50c .. Feb. 2 Jan. 20 
oe $1.75 Q Feb. 2 Jan. 20 
Goods 6% Ist. pf. 
Q Mar (2 Feb. 13 
Bank of Montreal............ 2 ar. an. 
Bendix Aviation ............ a... Mee: 
40c .. Feb. 16 Feb. 2 
Q Feb. 16 Feb. 2 
Bway Dept. Store Inc....... 25c .. Feb. 1 Jan. 21 
Do 5% cum. pf......... $1.25 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 21 
Tuckeye Pipe Line........... 1 .. Mar. 14 Feb. 20 
Burroughs Add. Machine....15c .. Mar. 5 Jan. 31 
Byron Jackson Co.........+. Feb. 14 Jan. 31 
Carolina Insurance ....- »....65¢ S Feb. Jan. 15 
Castle (AM) & Co.......... 25c Q Feb. 10 Jan. 30 
Chain Belt .. Feb. 25 Feb. 10 
Paper .25¢ .. Mar. 16 Feb. 28 
Do 6% pf.... $1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 14 
Cherry-Burrell 25e .. Jan. 31 Jan. 27 
Do 5% pf........ .$1.25 Q Jan. 31 Jan. 27 
Chicago Yellow .. Mar. 2 Feb. 19 
‘oods Cor G 
pf. Q Feb. 16 Feb. 2 
wealt cum. 
$1.25 Q Mar. 2 Feb. 14 
Conduits Nat'l Ltd 25e .. Feb. 2 Jan. 24 
berland Count 
$1.50 Q Feb. 2 Jan. 17 
Do 5%% $1.37% Feb. Jan. 17 
Do 4%% cum, pf..... $1.12% Q Mar. 16 Mar : 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. “‘A”’ ..90e Q Feb. 16 Feb. 2 
Dennison Mfg. 8% cum. deb. $2. Q Feb. 2 Jan. 26 
Do 96 T5e Q Feb. 2 Jan. 26 
Duquesne Brew Co. of Pitts. 15c Q Feb. 2 Jan. 22 
.. Feb. 2 Jan. 23 
Do 6% OF. ..cccercess $1.50 Q Feb. 2 Jan. 23 
Gon, 50ec Q Feb. 16 Jan. 26 
General Metal ..........+..- 40c S Feb. 14 Jan. 31 
Gold & Stock Teleg....... $1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 31 
Hanna (MA) Co............. 25c .. Mar. 12 Mar. 5 
De $1.25 Q Mar. 2 Feb. 14 
Hibbard, & Bartlett. M 30 Jan. 20 
Houston Leg. & Pwr. 7% pf. $1.7 Q Feb. 2 Jan. 15 
“Sk Pee $1 $0 Q Feb. 2 Jan. 15 
Hussman-Ligonier .......... Se Q Feb. 2 Jan. 21 
Int'l Harvester 7% pf. ...$1.75 Q Mar. 2 Feb. 5 
Intertype Feb. 16 Feb. 2 
Ky. Ut. Oa, Je. ph....0.-. 87 Q Mar. 3 Feb. 2 
Kroger Grocery & Baking. 5c Q Mar. 2 Jan. 30 
De $1. Q Apr. 1 Mar. 14 
Do 79% BA 3175 Q Apr. 18 May 
Lanston Monotype .......... 25c .. Feb. 28 Feb. 18 
Lazarus & Co. (F.&R.) ....35¢ Q Jan. 26 Jan. 20 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit......... 25c .. Feb. 2 Jan. 29 
Louisville & Nash R.R....... $2 .. Feb. 28 Jan. 28 
20c .. Feb. 14 Jan. 30 
Marathon Paper Mills.......50c .. Feb. 10 Jan. 31 
Missouri Utilities Co. 
$1.25 Q Mar. 2 Feb. 14 
Chemical .........50c Q Mar. 2 Feb. 10 
$225 S June 1 May 9 
$2.25 S June 1 May 9 
$2 S June 1 May 9 
Moody’s Ine Sve. pt. pf. ...75¢ Q Feb. 16 Feb. 2 
40¢c S Feb. 2 Jan. 20 
Berth 25¢ Q Mar. 10 Feb. 24 
Noyes (Chas. F.) Co. 6% 
M, 22%c Q Feb. 2 Jan. 28 
Ohio Pub. Sve. 54% pf. $1.37% Q Feb. 2 Jan. 20 
58 1-3e Feb. 2 Jan. 20 
0c Feb. 2 Jan. 20 
41 2-3¢ M Feb. 2 Jan. 20 


Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 
Company Rate riod able 
Owens-Illinois Glass......... 50c .. Feb. 15 Jan. 30 
Pacific Gas & El. 6% 
37 Q Feb. 16 Jan. 31 
Do 4 had pf. ($25) .. seeder 34%e Q Feb. 16 Jan. 31 
31 Q Feb. 16 Jan. 31 
Pacific & Water 
75e Q Feb. 2 Jan. 20 
25e .. Mar. 10 Feb. 20 
Phila. Insulated Wire....... 50e S Feb. 16 Feb. 2 
Public Service of NJ 8% 
Q Mar. 16 Feb. 13 
$1.75 Q Mar. 16 Feb. 13 
Do 6% CAT 50e M Mar. 16 Feb. 13 
0% $1.25 Q Mar. 16 Feb. 13 
Reed $1 .. Jan. 31 Jan. 24 
874% Q Apr. 1 Mar. 16 
Roch G & ie G & D 6% pf. $1.50 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 11 
1.25 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 11 
Rustless Iron & Steel....... 1 Q Mar. 2 Feb. 24 
62%ce Q Mar. 2 Feb. 24 
Q Feb. 14 Feb. 
50 Q Mar. 2 Feb. 14 
St. Louis Screw & Bolt..... 25c .. Feb. 2 Jan. 26 
25c Q Mar. 14 Mar. 2 
25c .. Mar. 1 Feb. 11 
Sierra Pac. Power....-...-- 40e Q Feb. 2 Jan. 21 
$1.50 Q Feb. 2 Jan. 21 
| 30e Q Feb. 10 Jan. 31 
Smith 25e .. Feb. 3 Jan. 22 
1.50 Q Feb. 2 Jan. 22 
Pulp 50c .. Mar. 5 Feb. 14 
$1.50 Q Feb. 25 Feb. 14 
So. Bend Lathe Wk........ 75ec Q Feb. 28 Feb. 11 
Q Mar. 16 Feb. 25 
Switt & Q Apr. 1 Mar. 2 
Texas Pwr. & Lt. $6 pf...$1.50 Q Feb. 2 Jan. 20 
Toledo Edison die pf.. M Feb. 2 Jan. 20 
Do 6% pf. .. M Feb. 2 Jan. 20 
Do 5% pf.. M Feb. 2 Jan. 20 
Q Feb. 16 Feb. 
Do $6 Ist y Q Mar. 2 Feb. 21 
Un. Drill lie Q Feb. 2 Jan. 19 
.. Keb 3 Jom. 19 
Universal Insurance ........ 25e Q Mar. 2 Feb. 14 
Utah Idaho Sugar........... l5e .. Feb. 16 Feb. 2 
Walker (H.)-Gooderham & Worts, 
1 Q Mar. 16 Feb. 20 
25e Q Mar. 16 Feb. 20 
Westchester Fire Ins....... 30c Q Feb. 2 Jan. 21 
90e Q Feb. 2 Jan. 21 
bee —_ Pulp & Paper 6% 
1.50 Q Feb. 16 Feb. 2 
Wasmouth 75e .. Jan. 31 Jan. 15 
Wheeling & L. Erie Ry. 4% pr. 
Do 5%% pf........... $1.37% Feb. 2 Jan. 26 
White Dental (S.S.)...... 30¢ Feb. 14 Jan. 30 
Wisconsin Nat. Life Ins.....30c¢ .. Feb. Jan. 21 
Woolworth Co. (F. W.)...... 40¢ Mar. 2 Feb. 10 


Lead & Smelt $5 


Feb. 2 Jan. 27 
heme. hy Goods 7% 2d pf.$ Mar 2 Feb. 13 
Canadian Breweries $3 pf...75c Apr. 1 Mar. 16 
Gen. Cable 7% pf. ...... $1. 75 Mar. 3 Jan. 26 
Havana Elec. & Util. Co. 6% Ist | 
peo Dept. Stores 6% pf.. -. Jan. 30 Jan. 28 
Lincoln Printing Co. pf..... "5oe -. Feb. 2 Jan. 26 
Minn.-Moline Pr. Imp. $4. 
 Biavdernvemsrcueve 62% .. Feb. 16 Feb. 3 
ginpeen Ltd. 6%% pf. 3 62% .. Feb. 2 Jan. 23 
Suburban Elec. Securities $4 
Extra 
Carolina Insurance (Co........ Se .. Feb. 3 Jan. 15 
Castle (A. M.) & Co....... 25c .. Feb. 10 Jan. 30 
Rolland Paper ISe .. Feb. 13 Feb. 3 
Westchester Fire Ins........ 10¢ Feb. 2 Jan. 21 
20¢ Feb. 2 Jan. 22 
Initial 
Auburn Central 4% pf...$3.16% .. Feb. 5 Jan. 26 
Missouri Utilities Co..... 32%c Q Feb. 2 Jan. 15 


CORPORATE EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 


1941 1940 
ON COMMON STOCK 12 Months to Dec. 31 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK 1941 1940 
11 Months to Nov. 30 


INTERESTING 
FREE 


L— BOOKLETS —— 


Upon request, and without obligation, 
any of the literature listed below will 
be sent free direct from the firm by 
whom issued. To expedite handling, 
each letter should be confined to a re- 
quest for a single item. Print plainly 
and give both name and address. 


FREE Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


18-page booklet for any one who wishes to learn 
to write by touch. Also for Secretaries who wish 
to increase their speed and accuracy. Please write 
on business letterhead. 


ALL-EXPENSE CALIFORNIA TOUR 


A most interesting booklet for those planning a 
winter vacation. 


MAXIMUM RETURN PLUS rf 
INSURED SAFETY 

Convenient plans that permit you to arrange a 
program best fitted to your need. Small amounts 
regularly or large sums grow quickly to sizable 
proportions. Federally insured. 


HOME HEATING AND 

AIR CONDITIONING 

Completely illustrated literature explains home 
heating- and air conditioning—how it affects the 
health, comfort and convenience. Valuable to those 
planning to build and present home owners who 
plan to modernize. 


ARE YOUR STOCKS TAX 

VULNERABLE OR SHELTERED? 

Would 6% on invested capital cover present divi- 
dends and earnings? A study of 145 companies 
with special data on a group whose exemptions are 
— than generally known. Offered by N.Y.S.E. 
rm. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trading procedure and prac- 
~~ in this 24-page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. 
rm. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS FOR 

THE INDIVIDUAL INVESTOR 

Authoritative 36-page booklet telling story of the 
origin and development of municipal bonds, types, 
safety record, tax exemption features, with a spe- 
cial section on how to appraise them. 


THE SECRET HERITAGE 


This booklet contains no strange formulas, but 
tells you how you may establish self confidence; 
know what to do and when to do it; and explains 
how these beneficial teachings may be had in your 
own home. 


WHAT INSURED SAFETY 
MEANS TO YOU 


Folder published by the largest savings and loan 
association serving the Southwest, whose current 
dividend is 342% per annum. 


ARE TOBACCO STOCKS NOW A BUY? 


A detailed analysis of this industry with newly 


Amer. ates $10.01 $10.08 secured data on relative tax of 4 leading 
Conm’l Nat'l Bank & Trust...... 12.96 11.17 | Atlantic Gulf & West Indies s/s $13.25 _D$3.92 | companies. Offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 
lanufacturers Trust Co., N. Y.. 3.91 3.92 alker- erham & orts...... 04 2.01 
Milling 1.22 0.16 52 weeks t November | COMPLETE COMFORT AND 
Nat'l City Bank of N. Y......... 3.05 3.06 | Morrell (John) & Co............. 5.12 | CLEANLINESS IN YOUR HOME 
Bonk & Trust Months This booklet brings you the facts about a great 
advance in low cost home heating and air condi- 
Ustless -Iron & Steel............ 2.42 1.28 10 Months to October 31 tioning systems Available t d 
United Drill & 2.52 1.35 | Dresser Manufacturing ........... 3.0 $3.57 
Reliance Electric & Engineering... 72.38 — ive home owners. 

6 Months to December 31 12 Months to ‘September 30 
0.87 $3.35 $3.50 THINGS TO SEEK IN THE 
Mid-West Refineries .........-. Rubinstein (Helena) ............. 4.58 PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 
Western Grocer ....csscescessees 2:95 0.84 9 Months to September 30 

12 Months to Nov. 30 | North American Aviation......... 1.77 0.97 | Folder describing in detail various models of world 

Canada 0.04 famous manufacturer. It would help you choose 
General Tire & Rubber........... 205 0.86 *—Before depletion. +—Year ended December 31, 1940. the one best suited to your requirements. Free 
Maclin 6.66 3.64 t—On shares outstanding at close of respective periods. 5-day trial on any model. Please write on business 
Sanford Mills $3.61 $2.05 | D—Deficit. letterhead. 
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Weekly Trade Indicators Weekly Car Loadings 


Miscellaneous 1942 1941 Eastern District 1942 1941 


tAuto Production (U.S.A.)...... 75,6 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 97.7 978 96.5 Del 
Total Car Loadings (cars)... 811,196 787,172 708,497 Delaware Wed 
Fou (bbis.)..-. 95,617 94,204 86923 New York 79,678 
as & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbis.). 136687 142135 139,670 | New York, Chicago & St. Louis , s 
3 uel Oil Stocks (bbls.). »135 139,670 & St. Louis 18,029 
{Bank Clearings, New York City $3,311 733, 206 Pere Marquette ... 191699 
*Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 1,821 1,960 1,691 Western Maryland ............ 11,861 1i'399 10/993 
F. W. Index of Ind’l Production 169.8 173.0 140.8 #i 
Atlantic Coast 
*Daily average. 7000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. §As of Illinois Central ............... 
Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton). 00 $34.00 $34.00 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton).... 20.00 20.00 21.50 5.379 4.762 5.544 
Copper, Electrolytic (per Ib.).. 0.12 0.12 012 Chic., Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac. 29,394 24,508 28.745 G 
Chicago & North Western...... 33,665 26,656 33.816 
Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.).... 0.0940 0.0940 0.07 Central West District ; ‘ 
Crude Oil, Mid. Cont. (per bbl.) 111 1.11 0.96 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 28,157 25,52 7 
Wheat (per bushel)............ 1.46% 1.45% 107% Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.. 26,347 373 34.361 
Corn (per bushel) ............ 0.98 0.98 1g 0.81 Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 20,611 18/530 20. 535 
Sugar, Raw (per lb.) ......... 0.0374 0.0374 0.0293 Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... 5,553 4.956 - 5,611 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 7.954 6,735 
ederal Reserve Reports jan. 14 Southern Pacific System....... 45,222 39,850 37.551 
Total Brokers’ Loans .......-.. 518 "521 "462 Kansas City Southern.......... 4,802 5,113 4,370 
Other Loans for Securities.... 407 412 7,553 8.775 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 27,162 25.683 25,838 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,666 3.665 3.674 13,308 12,907 
4 Total Net Demand Deposits.... 24,169 23.884 22.703 St. Louis-Southwestern ....... 5.833 6,116 5,330 
Total Time Deposits........... 5,281 5,318 8,006 8,920 8,146 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 360 362 "323 
Reserve System Note: Freight car loadings reflect current sectional business 
oy ota oney in Circulation.... 11,062 11,109 8,542 Association of American Railroads agures.) ~— 
Monthly 
JANUARY — INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Monthly 
Gort Debt... for seasonal variation - 1935-39 = 100 Indicators —®°E&CEMBER— 
age: Chain Store Sales: 
Butter (Ibs.)........ *114. 
(cases) ....... *96. 
Lard and Fats “(ibs.) *1805  *267°0 — Reserve Spindles ‘Active (av.) 221 
2287.6 weekly extensions are based on Lint Consumed (bales) 887,326 777,482 
Petey pie). *218.4 *208.4 170}— computations by The Financial __— 
Canned Corn (cases).. *10.6 *9.9 160 Pinte Glass Production: 
{Fairchild Retail Price *10.3 “17.5 
Composite Index ... 108.3 93.9 150 #Stocks of Sugar on Hand: eS 
50 Total (short tons)... *2.0 #21 
Piece Goods 105.9 87.0 (short tons).... *1.2 *13 
Women’s Wear ..... 107.7 92.5 Radion 
Infants’ Wear 103.7 97.6 130 Mut 
Infants Weer 97.6 utual System...... $948,498 $576,983 
ea giome, Furnishing tVegetable Packing Stocks: 
Monthly Magazines. . 797 528,412 120 
Monthly Masasines.. 5 797 528,412 Canned Peas (cases) .. *10.6 *13.1 
Canadian Magazines. . 075. «(94.607 110 
Farm Magazines..... 580 303,853 
National Weeklies... 986,075 808,332 N° U. 8. Slab Zine 
Farm Papers ....... 459,089 425,882 80 L “qq ovement (tons) : 
Trade Paper Ads (pages) : Shipments ae 
Industrial Magazines. 8,333 7,075 Production 5.85 
Commercial Papers.. 1.106 1,084 70 Unfilled Orders... 125.138 
Class Magazines .... 615 581 tory Bales 
Automobile Factory Sales: 
Rail Shapmente: 33 ‘34°35 ‘37 ‘38 '39 ‘40 J FMAMJ J Locomotives ........ 42 58 
Nine Roads (net tons) *3.4 *3.8 tworld Ti Btoeks (tons) 51 
n s (tons "465 53,89 
Million. Publishers’ Information Bureau’s National Advertising Records tAt the first of the month. 
Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds — Closing Prices 
Vol. of Sales CHARACTE TRADING————— alue 
Res Utilities Shares Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds BAY SE. 1942 
as 112.59 28.15 1468 38.31 4 a5 
16.. 111.25 27.99 14.61 37.94 3 $7,440,000. 
17.. 121088 28.01 14.58 37.80 221.710 552 137 ise 
19.. 110.81 28-24 1450 83288 302 («18818 90.18 900.000 
14.39 37.83 487,330 719 28 9,550,000 
583,850 787 100 526 161 4 14 90.03 9°640,000 21 


Week Endeé——.. 
Jan. 10 Jan. 3 Jan. 11 
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for MIRACLES FUEL and POWER 


As quick as the hand can move, gas and elec- 


tricity respond to mankind’s bidding. In homes, 
on farms, in factories, shops and stores, these 
ever-faithful servants perform marvels of service. 
They promote greater efficiency, save time and 
labor, speed production for our national defense. 
Gas as fuel, electricity as power—each is clean, 
economical, unfailing, instantly available. Both 


are indispensable ta our American way of life. 


OLUMBIA GAS ELECTRI 


‘CORPORATION 


serving 1,183,000 gas customers and 391,000 electric customers in 1570 communities 


PRESS OF 
J. O'BRIEN, INC. 
YORK, U. 8. A. 
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‘em rolling! 


Don’t waste gasoline! 


“Defense” was the order of the day when 
the above message first appeared under 
Tide Water’s sponsorship. 


Nearly a million leaflets on “Ways to 
Save Gasoline and Serve National Defense’”’ 
were distributed through Tydol Dealers in 
support of this campaign against waste. 


Today the grim fact of WAR adds new 
and urgent meaning to the anti-waste drive. 


MOTOR OIL 


Efficient use of Amefica’s oil resources is 
vital to Victory. And toward that end the 
experience and facilities of Tide Water 
Associated are unstintingly dedicated. 


Today every. employee of Tide Water 
Associated is pledged to do his part...to 
keep "em rolling....keep ’em flying...keep 
’em fighting! 


Tide Water Associated Oil Company 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO TULSA 
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